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A Deſcription of the Lomax PLoven. 


Note. There are two ſhares for this plough; a noſe or 
pointed ſhare for ſtony land; and a round ſhare for land 
not ſtony, See Norfolk ſhare, Rational Farmer. 


» Head piece, a right angled triangle, whoſe baſe and per- 
pendicular ſides, are equal to 9 inches each, and 3 inches 
thick, oak timber. 

E, Main handle lying on the head piece, to which it is pinned 
with two pins, aſh timber; and forms an angle of 45 
degrees, 

4, The ſheath, pointed to receive the ſocket ſhare, the edge 


from thence to the beam feathered off, to which the mould 
board joins, which is plated with iron. 


i, The ſocket ſhare with a land fide ſtrap, faſtened to d, E, m. 


0, Mould board, faſtened to the ſheath, and kept at a proper 
diſtance at m, by a ſtrut pin through , and the other end 
through the mould board, and another ſtrut pin through the 
main handle and board, higher up. : 

$4 of 


1, Smaller handle pined to the mould board. The h 


d, E, m, as well as the bottom of the mould board are (tny- 1 
ed with iron. 5 


a, End of the beam, to which a round horizontal head, % /; 
is faſtened with a thin plate of iron, through which are 
holes for an iron pin to go, to form the perpendicular bridle 
2, ſo as to throw the plough more or leſs to land; playing 


- 
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on a pin which runs through the bridle ſtrap and beam. 
The notches in the bridle ſets the plough more or leſs into 
the ground. Except the head piece, all the other timber 
parts are aſh, 

5, Part of the wheel fixed in the chamber or infide of the 
plough, being 2 inches bread and about 2 inches below 
the ſole of the plough, takes off all the horizontal fric- 
tion from the bottom of the furrow. The diameter of the 
wheel ſhould be as large as the chamber will admit, as the 

eaſe to the draught will be in proportion; and the breadth 
of the wheel will prevent its cutting into the earth, which 
otherwiſe would (as is the caſe of the common two 
wheel carriage plough) thereby retard the draught. 


A ſmall rolling action to a plough may be ſeen at the Society 
of Arts, &c. in the Strand, London; but its not being fixed 
in the centre, nor of a ſufficient diameter, its uſe is of little 
worth. | 2 

This wheel's utility is put in practice by a gentleman with 
much approbation ; and I look on it as one of the greateſt 
advantages the plough has received; and, as elſewhere obſerved, 

the greateſt utility when applied to a fimple light ſtructure. 
Bu think its merit is loſt in an expenſive, complicated, uſe- 
leſs B weighty piece of plough machinery, 


Note. The only fault in this plough, is, that the beam 
mould be four feet long inſtead of five feet. 


TO THE 
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T* HE kind reception the Rational Farmer has 

met with from the diſcerning part of huſ- 
bandmen, and the indulgence it has received from 
gentlemen of the firſt abilities in literature, arts, 
and ſcience; are flattering circumſtances. 

However, I cannot flatter myſelf that I am 
deſerving of the merit imputed to that treatiſe, 
although it proceeds from ſuch impartial diſquiſi- 
TIONS, 

In return, can only obſerve, that my endea- 
vours are well meant; the intention of that ſmall 
treatiſe on agriculture, was, as a prelude, or hints 
for ſome more muſical Georgic, to ſound the ſoft air 


of vital agriculture in a more maſterly manner. 
b But 
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But as duty and love for my country firſt 
moved me to ſend into the world a few in- 
ſtructive ſentiments on a new vegetable ſyſtem, 
ſo public approbation, commanding obedience, 
ſtimulated (as it were) my pen to offer to the 
candid huſbandman, an enlargement of this ratio- 
nal and profitable ſyſtem, to make more fertile 

and permanent the bleſſed earth, from whence 
alone every good, comfort, and joy, muſt pro- 
ceed. 

Thus, Winter Riches, like the Rational Farmer, 
plead to be heard by the benevolent admirers of 
uncontroverted utility. | 
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HE Author, in his Rational Farmer, ſet 
forth the profit ariſing from feeding hogs 
on clover, &c. in ſummer, together with the ad- 
vantage land receives thereby from the dung of 
Pigs feeding thereon ; with many other ſalutary 
inſtructons to improve land, at a leſs expence than 
the common mode. 
In this miſcellany of Winter Riches, the author 
has opened a tract of winter advantage, nearly 
equal with ſummer plenty; viz. feeding hogs, 


| horned cattle, horſes, &c. on winter roots, with 
remarks on ſome injudicious practices relative to 
the manner of feeding ſheep on turnips ; a diſſer- 
tation on the red worm, with a ſure method of 
deſtroying them; an eaſy and effectual method of 
curing horned cattle, ſheep, &c. if hoven with 

clover, 
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clover, or other green food; with many intereſt- 
ing inſtructions and remarks. f | VN 

It equally concerns the farmer and grazier, in 
providing vegetable food for all ſorts of cattle in 
the winter, to make that gloomy ſeaſon vie, as 
it were, with ſummer's pride, 

If the huſbandman can keep his cattle during 
winter up to a ſtate the ſummer has raiſed them, 
he thinks it well; but if ſuch cattle can be ſo 
improved in winter, to nearly equal the ſummer's 
enlargement, ſurely it is better. The horſe can 


be improved in the ſtable, the hog in the ſtye, 


and why not the ox, the cow, and the pig. in 
the yard. 

But while the author is thus endeavouring to 
promote emulation, remove ſtumbling blocks, 
and make an old, rotten, narrow road, open, 
ſmooth, and ſpacious, he is aware of the old lea- 
ven; the ignorant cannot away with a ſuppoſition 
of being not thought perfect; ; inſtruction to ſuch 


wretches, is arraigning their judgment. But let 


-me tell that ſclt- ſufficient obſtinate mule, who e er 


he be, that he: is the loweſt of God's creatures, 
the loweſt of the reptile ſpecies ; and, to make uſe 
of a ſcripture phraſe particularly pointed to fuch, 

it 
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it is, © caſting pearls before ſwine”? to attempt to 
inſtru& them. 

However, the wiſe and diſcerning man, whoſe 
eyes are always open, and his heart ready to re- 
ceive every gift of advice, muſt not be neglected, 
or ſuffer to trample in cloggy clay, or be kept 
Iike a trammel d horſe; to ſuch the author further 
addreſſes himſelf, being animated with hopes, that 
a ſecond mite caſt into the world's ſtock, may be 
uſeful ; therefore, his intention is to treat on ſuch 
7 ſubjects as may be neceſſary to inform the huſ- 
bandman in many material things, who muſt not 
think that there can be any perfect ſyſtem laid 
down, whereby a man is to receive all knowledge: 
no, agriculture is ſuch a field of ſcience, ſuch an 
area to be traverſed, that new diſcoveries will be 


found till time ſhall be no more. God help the 


weak animal, who calls himſelf a farmer, wha 
thinks he knows all things, when really his know- 
ledge is only as one ſand is to all the ſands in the 
world, comparatively ſpeaking. 

The author hopes, that the candour of his in- 
tentions, will plead, in excuſe, for manner and 
inelegance of ſtyle adding, that whatever uſeful 
obſervations may have occurred ſince his publica- 

tion 
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tion of the Rational Farmer (in tillage) i is here 


ſet forth; the principal part of which is founded 


on the knowledge of the author, either from his 
own experience, or known effect with others. 

This being brought into, or reduced to 
a recommendatory practice, is therefore by no 
means ideal, but as much a practical performance 
as if it had gone through a regular proceſs of 
years with any one man. 

Where aid was wanting to illuſtrate * ma- 
terial matters, the author has had recourſe to the 


moſt diſtinguiſhed writers, both antient and mo- 


dern. 

Of theſe Camelle, Pliny, Virgil, Columella, 8c. 
in agriculture, and the elaborate chymiſt Glauber, 
who ſhines firſt in that refining art. 

The reader may perhaps aſk, What has chy- 
miſtry to do with agriculture? He muſt be told, 
that on the knowledge of that art, a great part of 
tillage depends, as well as on the knowledge of 
the principles and powers of mechaniſm. 

Hence the author refers to what the ingenious 
doctor Home ſays, in his Principles of Agriculture 
and Vegetation, p. 2. to 8. 


« The 
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a ; The flow progreſs of huſbandry may be ac- 
counted for from obvious reaſons. This art is, in 
general, carried on by thoſe whoſe minds have ne- 
ver been improved by ſcience, nor taught to make 
obſervations, or draw concluſions, in order to at- 
tain the truth; or by thoſe who, although nature 
has been very bountiful, cannot carry their ſchemes 
into execution, from the narrowneſs of their for- 
tunes. The former can never know more than 
they have learned from their fathers; the latter, 
dare riſk nothing, as their daily bread ! on 

the certainty of ſucceſs.” 15 

Agriculture, although i it depends very much 
on the powers of machinery; yet,. I will venture 
to affirm, that it has a greater dependance on 
chymiſtry : without a knowledge in the latter 
ſcience, its principles can never be ſettled. As 
this ſcience is but of late invention, and has not 
yet been cultivated, with that regard to utility, 
and the improvement of trades and manufactures, 
as it ought and might, ans | is hardly ſen- 
fible of its dependance on it.“ 

« The juſt theory of an art leads directly to 
its improvement, as it leads to thoſe experiments 
which remain to be tried. Without this guide, 

| we 


t Wi “ 
"ve may ſtumble on truths by accident; but, 
when led by it, we have the ſecret ſatisfaction of 
thinking that we are indebted to ourſelves for the 
happy iſſue of the experiment.“ 

« 'The operation of bodies are to be accounted 
for only from their known qualities aſcertained 
by experiment ; reaſoning on any other plan, can 
certainly never lead to truth.” 

Agriculture does not take its riſe originally 
from reaſon, but from fact and experience. It is 
a branch of natural philoſophy, and can only be 
improved from the knowledge of facts, as they 


happen in nature. It is by attending to theſe 


facts that the other branches of natural philoſophy 
have been ſo much advanced during theſe two 
laſt ages. Medicine has attained its preſent perfec- 
tion only from the hiſtory of diſeaſes and caſes 
delivered down. Chymiſtry is now reduced to a 
regular ſyſtem, by the means of experiments 
made either by chance or deſign. But, where 
are the experiments in agriculture to anſwer this 
purpoſe? When I look round for ſuch, I can find: 
few or none.” 
Thus much the doctor. 
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The benevolent heart will apologize for ſmall 
publications, knowing that ſuch can make their 
appearance in the world, and ſucceſſively inform, 
whilſt a volume may be compiling near A man's 
life before it enters on the ſtage to inſtru. 

The uſe of publications is to inkruct and ac- 
quaint man with matters; who, by his ſituation 
in life, has not had an opportunity of improving 


himſelf beyond the narrow ſphere of his little 


neighbourhood, and to give hints to the more en- 
larged genius's to improve on. 

The author flatters himſelf, that the goodneſs 
of the ſubject, will, in ſome meaſure, atone for 
the publication, as faithfulneſs and judicious lines, 
are the tiue ſpirit of information. 

And indeed, in moſt books, in one reſpect or 
another, ſomething will be found good and uſc ful. 
The elder Pliny uſed to ſay, there was no book 


ſo bad, but ſome good may be had from it: and 


Virgil could gather gold out of Ennius's dunghill. 
Hook obſerves, that the difficulty in choice of 


books, is not ſo much what to take, as what to 


reject. | 
It may be added, that as knowledge is natural- 
ly advantageous ; and as every man cught to be 
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in the way of information, even a ſuperfluity of 
books is not without its uſe, ſince hereby they are 
brought to intrude themſelves on us, and engage 
us when we had leaſt deſign. An ancient father 
obſerves, every thing that 1s written, does not 
come into the hands of all perſons ; perhaps ſome 
may meet with my books, who may hear nothing 
of others which have treated better on the ſame 
ſubject. It is of ſervice therefore, that the ſame 
queſtions be handled by ſeveral perſons, and after 
different methods, though all on the ſame prin- 
ciples, that the explanation of difficulties, and ar- 
guments for the truth, may come to the know- 
ledge of every one, by one way or other . That 
the multitude is the only ſecurity againſt the total 
loſs, or deſtruction of books; it is this has pre- 
ſerved them againſt the injuries of time, the rage 
of tyrants, the zeal of perſecutors, and the ravage 
of barbarians, and handed them down, through 
long intervals of darkneſs and ignorance, ſafe 
to our days . 


N. B. If 


* Auguſt, de Trin. I. 1. c. 3. 
Bartholin. Diſſ. 1. p. 8. & ſeq, 


( ix } 

N. B. If any expreſſions in this treatiſe ſeem 
harſh to the farmer, they are not meant to of- 
fend; however, it can be to thoſe only who re- 
fuſe inſtructions : to ſuch, if the cap fits, they 
have the author's liberty to expoſe themſelves, 
by the ſignal of wearing it. The judicious im- 
proving huſbandman will not "deprive ſuch, if 
ftich there be, from vY that emblematical 
figure. 3 

Through this treatiſe, fimilar applications have 
been attended to on the various ſubjects, tending 
to reſtrain or enforce the practice; and although 
ſuch may be a little out of the mode of uſual 
publications on agriculture, yet the author doubts 
not of its meeting with approbation, ſuitable to 
his intentions. 
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P. 48. I. 2. read 20 tons. 

49. oppoſite potatoes, read 20. Same p. inſtead of 
396, read 406. 

54. in the note, read, from 10 quarters to 12. 

84. laſt I. in the note, inſtead of brain, read bran. 

126. |. 17. dele the comma after Gilead. 

158. 1. 6. after rook-worm, read, as rooks attend the 
ground. 


185. 1. 13. read, leſs accompliſhments, 
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Juſt publiſhed. 
And fold by W. Flexney, in Holbourn, 


The RATIONAL FARMER, or a TREATISE on 
AGRICULTURE and TILLAGE ; Wherein many errors 
of common management, are pointed out, and a new improy- 
ed and profitable Syſtem ſuggeſted and deſcribed ; interſperſ- 
ed with many occaſional and intereſting obſervations : SE- 
COND EDITION. To which are added, ſome uſeful 
Notes; together with a ſhort Eſſay on the Dearneſs of Corn, 
and other Proviſions. By MATTHEW PETERS. 


The following Characters are given of this Treatiſe. 


Monthly Review for Odlober 1770, p. 322. The RA- 
TIONAL FARMER, &c. The many ſenſible obſervations 
contained in this Tract, are ſufficient to juſtify the title aſ- 
ſumed by the author, who appears to be himſelf an attentive, 


reffecting practiſer of the art which he here undertakes to 
teach to others, 


I hope, ſays he, p. 76. our obſervations 
thus far agree with the character of the Rational Farmer, 
proceeding on experience, and conſulting his intereſt ; an in- 
tereſt which, while connected with the ſocial virtues, he can- 
not be too aſſiduous to eultivate. While many occupations 
tend only to uſeleſs ſplendor, or lazy pride; the farmer, in 
every inſtance of his diligent employment, is a public bene- 
factor, and confirms the truth, “ Self- love and ſocial are the 
ſame,” | 

The remark that the diligent farmer or huſbandman is a 
public benefactor, is undoubtedly juſt, and will be univerſally 
aſſented to, although every man may not happen to think 
of him ſo highly as Cowley does; who, as here quoted by 
Mr. Peters, obſerves, that © the three firſt men in the world, 


** are a gardener, a huſbandman, and a grazier.“ 


Town 


Town and Country Magazine for December 1770, p. 622. 
The Rational Farmer, &c. Mr. Peters underſtands his ſüb- 
jet, and has made ſeveral pertinent remarks upon rural im- 
provements ahd agriculture. 

Critical Review for November 1770. Rational Farmer, 
&c. Mr. Peters appears from this treatiſe to be a man of 
ſenſe and reflection; he delivers his obſervations in a manner 
becoming a Rational Farmer, whom we fhall always conſider 
as a benefactor to the public. 

London Magazine for November 1770. Rational Farmer, 
&c. We have repeatedly obſerved, that few books are cal- 
culated to advance the public proſperity more than books of 
agriculture ; and it is but juſtice to ſay, Mr. Peters deſerves a 
very reputable mention in the catalogue of theſe uſeful 


writers. 


Where alſo may be had. 


Churchill's poems, 2 vols, royal quarto 

Churchill's poems and ſermons, 3 vols 8 vo 

Nuptials, a didaQic poem, in three books 

Odes, deſcriptive and allegorical 

Woty's poems, 2 vols 8vo 

Phillips's life of cardinal Pole, 2 vols, 8vo 

Turkiſh Spy, 8 vols, 12mo 

Tour through Great Britain, 4 vols, 12mo 

School, 2 vols, being a feries of letters by Mrs. Maeſe. 
Louiſa, or Virtue in Diſtreſs, 12mo 

Miller's Gardener's Dictionary, folio 

Bacon's Abridgment of the law, 5 vols, folio 
Wood's complete body of conveyancing, 3 vols, folio 
Horſman's Precedents in conveyaucing, 2 vols, folio 


Attorney's Practice in Court of King's Bench, 2 vols, 8vo 
— — — of Com. Pleas, 2 vols, 8 vo 


———— Aſſiſtant, 2 vols, 12mo 

Under-Sheriff, 8 vo 

Jacob's complete Court Keeper, 8 Vo. 

Letters on the Free Inquiry into the Nature and Origin of 


Evil, 8 vo 


- 


WINTER RICHES. 
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CHAP. I. 


SECTION I. 


URNIPS being the moſt edible root 
known to the farmer in the field, I ſhall 
begin with mentioning the ſorts fit to be 
cultivated for that purpoſe. | 

iſt, The common red flat turnip ; 2dly, the 
round green turnip; 3dly, the Norfolf turnip; 
4thly, the red and white tankard turnip. 

The two firſt ſorts grow much covered in the 
ground, and are moſtly cultivated in the ſouthern 
and weſtern parts of England ; but in the eaſt and 
northern parts, the other two ſorts are chiefly cul- 
tivated, as being, by their manner of growing, 
beſt adapted for ſheep, where due attention is paid, 


B in 
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1 
in particular the latter, which grow intirely above 
ground, and only a ſmall tap root to ſupport it. 

The advocates for the two laſt, ſay, that the firſt 
and ſecond ſorts being ſo much covered with, or 
flat on the earth, they cannot be eat ſo well ſtand- 
ing in the field, becauſe the earth ſoon interrupt 
the ſheep in their feed, and what they leave un- 
eat, a heavy daſh of rain beats the earth into the 
uneaten part, and renders them unfit for further 
uſe in that ſituation, The ſhepherd then comes 
with his ſagacious countenance, and with fork, or 
hoe, drags out the remaining part with much 
earth allo ſticking to them; compelling the poor 
fheep to eat this dirty morſel or ſtarve z not con- 
fidering the injury ſuch food does to their teeth : 
It were a pity but that ſuch were compelled to eat 
gritty bread. 

The Norfolk turnip has leſs of this * 
attending it, as they grow more out of ground 
than either of the two firſt; but the tankard has 
not any offence of this kind, as all the eatable 
part is above ground, of an eblong ſhape. The 
third and fourth ſorts are alſo of a cloſer texture, 
and finer grain, by growing in the air, than thoſe 


which grow in the earth, ſuch being more watry, 
coarſe, and ſpungy. 


If 
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If turnips are deſigned even to be drawn and 
carried either home for black cattle in the tall, 
yard, or to ſheep in the paſture field, ſtill the 
tankard has the advantage; for when the ſmall 
root which runs into the ground is cut off, the 
eatable part is as free from dirt as the two firſt 
ſorts waſhed in running water; the cattle can chew 
them freely, and of courſe eat a oreater quantity z 
a property much in their favour. 

If the huſbandman would but reflect on the 
delicate feeding of horſes, horned cattle, or ſheep, 
how dejected they appear when gritty food is gi- 
ven them ! would but obſerve the horſe when 
ſuch food comes within his teeth, the ſcranch 
ſtrikes him as it were with numbneſs ! would 
conſider how they avoid the naucious weed, or 
ſour graſs, unleſs oppreſſed by hunger,—he would, 
] am ſure, join with me to avoid ſuch errors, 


would cultivate and give only ſuch as good ſenſe 
dictates. 


SECTION I. 
The Cultivation of TURN IPS. 
O expect a crop of turnips for the uſes 
mentioned, claims the beſt tilled land. This 
part of winter riches may be one of the rotational 
ehanges for the culture of wheat, or barley ; that 


aiter 
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after your pockets have been filled with a ſix or 
ten years progreſſion of corn, and pigs, ſee Ratio- 
nal Farmer, page 53, 54, this root may be in- 
dulged in its turn, with its enlivening property; 
that not only the ſun- ſnine art of keeping land per- 
petually in the higheſt tilth of agrandizing bounty, 
but alſo make winter ſmile with pompous ſum- 
mer. 

Various are the ſeaſons for ſowing turnips to 
make them of that utility their merit intitles them 
to. Why ſhould turnips be thought an im- 
proper food for ſheep in ſummer? Did you ever 
know or hear of any fatality happening to ſheep 
by eating turnips in ſummer? One would even 
imagine it to be ſo by its ſilence at that ſeaſon. 
Will you tell me that ſheep, kept on the ſhort paſ- 
ture they are generally kept on, and juſt ſtole as it 
were into clover to take a few bites, and then with- 
drawn for fear of burſting with fermented wind“ 
(in particular when the clover is wet) would not be 
better if penned on dry land of turnips ſown on a 
ſummer fallow, and there kept in the morning, 
rouzed often about to oblige them to dung longer 
than uſual, until the ſun had exhaled the dew, and. 
then remove them thence into the clover. 


* If this ſhould happen, they may be ſtabbed, as mentioned 
under the article of Hoven Cattle, chap. 7. ſect. 1. 


Under 
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Under this circumſtance of bodily prominency, 
by their nocturnal food in the penn, would they eat 
ſo greedily, or endanger the complained of miſ- 
chief: on the contrary, the ſheep are ſent inta 
this luxuriant food, from a dried up paſture, or 
ſcorched common, with a ravenous ſtomach ſwal- 
lowing the food whole without chewing; by which 
improper cuſtom, the uſe of ſuch change of paſ- 
ture food is intirely and perniciouſly reverſed. 

Tell me, I ſay, what is a ſummer fallow baking 
in an inactive ſtate, to the fructifying crop of 
turnips, rape, or ſome other luxuriant vegetable, 
eat off with impregnating dunging ſheep ? the land 
immediately twice ſcarifiedꝰ and harrowed, or 
lightly ploughed with a diligent man, light plough, 
and two horſes only, to cover the treaſure a grate- 
ful flock has left behind for an enſuing crop of 
wheat, I ſhould be glad to receive a rational 
anſwer, and ſhovii be glad to be ſet right, if 
wrong, in ſo material a queſtion. 

As turnips for this purpoſe ſhould be ſown the 
end of April, or beginning of May, as ſoon as 
you ſee a ſhower offering itſelf, ſow a thick crop of 
turnip ſeed, with one pound of raddiſh ſeed to 


An utenſil for ſcarifying land. 
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every four pounds of turnip ſeed, Sowing radiſh 
ſeed with turnip ſeed diverts the fly from the 
turnip, if ſuch ſhould come among them; the ſeed 
leaves of the radiſh are much larger, ſoft, and 
ſappier than the turnip ſeed leaf, and continues ſo 
a conſiderable time, ſo that whilſt the fly is regal- 
ing on the luxuriant radiſh leaf, the turnip eſcapes 
their ravage; this has often ſaved large fields of 
turnips, and is worthy notice. 

Let me hint to the farmer to roll his turnip 
ground the inſtant the ſced is ſown, as well as 
frequently afterwards in the evening after they are 
come up when the dew is fallen, if the weather 
ſhould be inclinable to drought or the land light. 
It is at that time the flies make their appearance 
and comes out of the cloddy cells to prey on the 
infant plant : the roller deſtroys innumerable, and 
every other night diſturbing them, as well as mak- 
ing the ſurface clofe and firm, prevents their 
harbouring in rugged ground; it alſo prevents the 
darting ſun- beams from exhaling what little moiſ- 
ture may be in the earth for the haſty plant's 
nouriſhment. 


It will be of double advantage to the land to pen twice 
in twenty-four hours ; ſheep will always fill their bellies in 


two or three hours in clover, turnips, rape, &c. 


This 
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This crop of turnips will come into feeding 
profit the beginning of July or ſooner, according 
as the weather may prove more or leſs favourable; 
from thence through Auguſt (by ſowing one half 
not till the middle of May) will your ſheep be 
plentifully fed on no loſs of ground, or fields 
taken up from other uſes, and be ſupported thro? 
the two ſcorching months of paſture trial. When 
ſown for this purpoſe they are not to be hoed. 

This may be thought digreſſing from winter 
diſcourſe, as the plant I am ſpeaking of is more 
properly a winter vegetable: but I crave permiſ- 
ſion to ſpeak of it in a double capacity, and beg 
the reader to underſtand, that inſtructing digreſ- 
ſions are allowable, and commendable illuſtrations, 
when they do not deviate too far from the matter 
treated of. 

I come now to the ſeaſon for providing againſt 
inclement weather, and ſecuring thereby winter 
food, of which this plant ſtands among the fore- 
moſt. 

For winter ſupply, all the turnips ſhould not be 
ſowed at one time: if the land be inclinable to 
moiſture and coldneſs, ſuch ſhould be ſown the 
middle of June: if dry and warm, from the be- 
gining of July to the middle of Auguſt, at three 


different 
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different times : the firſt ſowing about the begin- 
ing of July, one fourth of the ground, The 
ſecond ſowing about the middle of July, one half. 
The laſt ſowing between the middle of July and 
the beginning of Auguſt, the remaining fourth 
part. From theſe different ſowings a man need 
never fear of having a middling crop, if not a full 
ene, ſowing radiſh ſeed each time as before men- 
tioned. 

Suppoling a very dry ſummer enſue, or 
other miſhap befal them, ſo that they appear thin, 
which will be diſcovered by the time of the firſt 
hoeing, ſeed may then be ſcattered over the inter- 
vals, which will be covered in hoeing the turnips; 
and the ſecond hoeing will ſet all out at the pro- 
per diſtance of ten or twelve inches, if the ground 
be good. 

Although penning of ſheep is almoſt known 
th:ough England, yet I ſhall take the liberty to 
obſerve, that penning of ſheep on wet land, or in 
wet weather even on dry land, in winter 1s bad 
huſbandry: They not only injure their wool by 
lying on wet, dirty ground, but the turnips are 
much dirtied and made diſagreeable to the ſheep 
in eating them; the leaves are allo eaſter trod into 
the dirt, and the roots made filthy by trampling on 

them; 
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them; to which add, the injury done to their feet 
in ſuch mortared ground. 

Turnips in wet land ſhould be carried from 
thence to a dry palture that may require manu- 
| ring; there penned regular as in a turnip field, 
having firſt ſcarified the paſture croſs-ways, not up 
and down, if the field ſhould lay on a deſcent; 
ſowing it at the ſame time with common graſs- 
ſeed; much of which will go into the cuts made 
with the ſcarificater, which receives alſo the ſheep 
urine, and much of their dung alſo is trodden in; 
moſs deſtroyed if any, and the ſoil deeper enriched 
by theſe innumerable ſmall cuts made with the ſca- 
rificater : obſerving to cut off the dirty root of 
the turnip as they are drawn up, that no part of 
them, or their leaves may be dirtied. 

Thus, the ſheep will be kept huſbandman like; z 
turnips given clean and eatable; baneful moſs de- 
ſtroyed by ſcarification, and edged hoof of the 
ſheep; and the land highly fertilized. 

To aſcertain nearly the quantity of turnips which 
ought to be given to ſheep penned on paſture, fo 
that they may have enough, and not too large a 
quantity left to blow on; it may not be improper 


C to 


+ Sec its deſcription Rational Farmer, page 47. 
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to acquaint the farmer, that ſheep will eat from 
fifteen to twenty-four pounds in twenty-four hours; 
4 ſheep that weighs twenty pounds a quarter will 
eat upwards of twenty pounds weight of turnips in 
that time: thus by a man's care in weighing a 
ſquare perch of his turnips, he will know near 
how long, and how many ſheep his turnips will 
feed. 

However, take care not to ſtint them of good 
food, leſt you hereafter ſay, that feeding ſheep on 
paſture in a penn, or bullocks in the ſtall with tuck 
food is pernicious given that way; and ſo by ſtar- 
ving, or ſtinting them paſs an unjuſt ſentence, 
which has in ſome ſimilar caſes been done. 

If the land be dry where winter turnips may be 
ſown, and the ſheep penned on them, it is the 
beſt method to turn the ſheep out of the fold on 
that part which has been fed off, and there to re- 
main until they are penned again in the afternoon, 
by this method the land has all the advantage that 
penning is deſigned for. 

I ſay, until penned again in the afternoon, not 
evening; becauſe they are in this ſituation kept 
from any other food, from the time they are let 
out of the penn, till they are penned again. 

But 


+ They are to have large room in the penn, and let out about 


live hours. 


BY * 
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But Further. You may remember in a few lines, 
paſt, mention was made of keeping a ſummer fal- 
low (as ſo called) under a crop of turnips, rape, or 
ſome other vegetable for ſheep; J muſt here add, 
that where a farmer has a ſtock of ſheep, he cannot 
follow any ſyſtem ſo profitable to his flock, or 
more enriching to land. A fallow ſhould never . 
lay at reſt. In fact, *tis a term in farming that 
ought to be aboliſhed, it is a baneful word an that 
noble ſcience : for land ſhould always be pro- 
ducing, and judgment always manuring; and 
where good ſenſe governs, there can be no interval 
in either, when the land is cleared of quitch, or. 
couch graſs as ſome call it, 

For inſtance, after a crop of any ſort of grain, 
where the land is intended for barley, or to lay 
waſte, and under a ſummer fallow ; plough ſuch 
up as ſoon as the crop is taken off the field, ſow it 
with rye+ and barley, or rye and black oats. In 
February or March following, put in ewes and 
lambs, or a larger ſtock, according to the quantity 
thus ſowed, which will keep growing as it is eat 
down, till May; at which time, plough it up 
and ſow the ſame land with rape, turnips, buck- 

| wheat, 


+ Rye is a good crop for coarſe dry land, 
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wheat, or vetches, pretty thick; either ſort of theſe 
will be fit to feed off by penning, or to be plough- 
ed ſometime in July, or begining of Auguſt, after 
which, you may, with one ploughing more, ſow 
wheat for the next crop. 

Again, if you don't want a feeding crop in the 
ſpring until March, or April, rape may be ſown the 
beginning of Auguſt inſtead of rye, &c. and then 
purſue the ſummer with either of the other above 
mentioned, 

Alſo, if neither of the vegetables mentioned 
ſhould be wanting for ſheep, black-cattle, horſes, 
pigs, &c. plough them in for manure, as often 
as they are here mentioned to be produced, in a 
rotational change; feeding, or ploughing, in 
whole or in part, according as they may be wanted. 

Shall I requeſt the man who calls himſelf a far 
mer, to diveſt himſelf one moment, and un-cover 
himſelf from that worn out, rotten threaded gar- 
ment of perverſeneſs; and conſider the advantages 
ariſing from, firſt two crops of food, and two 
manurings with ſheep dung, and only three 
ploughings. Or, ſecondly, two manurings of ve- 
getables ploughed in, one growing on the upper 


ſurface 


Note: Rape, is ſometimes called cole; and vetches, tares. 
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furface impatient to be ploughed in, to do its 
office of putrefaction in the earth, (keeping there- 
in all its native ſalts without evapourating, or exha- 
lations diminiſhing any of its fertile, oily juice) 
as what was juſt before ploughed in, was doing. 
Or, thirdly, feed one vegetable crop off, and ſo 
manure with the dung of the aiding flock, and 
plough in the other crop. 

If a ploughman can ſtand this without con- 
viction, and contrition, a huſbandman can not; I 
put this, a teſt of diſtinction, that whoever he may 
be, however implicitly following the odious ſcent, 
if this fragrant breeze, if this refreſhing perfume of 
profit will not draw his footſteps to the fountain 
of propriety, I muſt pronounce him an incorri- 
gible being. | 


SECTION n. 


On feeding Horned CaTTLE with Turnies + 
during the winter. 


L though feeding horned-cattle with turnips &c | 


has been much uſed, yet no one but Mr. Baker 
(chat 


+ Duhamel, and every perſon I have converſed with of ex- 
perience agree, that hogs are very fond of turnips, and that 
they agree well with them; Mr. Young is the only diſſenter in 
opinion. 


— —_ 
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(that I have read of) has given a culculation of 
conſumption, whereby a man may adjuſt before he 
begins, what an acre of turnips will do. He ſays, 
* I have fed a cow this winter, and I have now 
* two bullocks which are ſtall- feeding upon tur- 
„ nips alſo: it is computed that they weigh be- 
% tween four and five hundred weight each; and 
* I find by experience that they eat about 216 
« pounds each in twenty-four hours, which is, 
therefore, about half their own beef weight: 
* from hence we may with reaſon imagine, a beaſt 
** will eat every day of turnips at ſtall-teding about 
« fifty-ſix pounds, for every hundred weight of 
** beef he may contain.” | 
Mr. Baker ſays, That he put up a bullock 
miſerably poor (this I can readily believe as I know 
the poverty of his land) from the plough for an 
experiment on the 14th of December, he took 
kindly to the turnips, and on the 16th, he gave 
with his turnips eight pounds of pea-meal every 
day, and found that he greatly improved: and is 
inclinable to believe that if he had put up the bul- 
jock fx weeks ſooner, in April, he would have 
been good beef.“ 
He obſerves, “that when he puts the cattle firſt 
to turnips, they dung but little, the turnips going 
off 
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off chiefly by vrine, the quantity of which is reafly 
incredible: he allows ſeven pounds of hay every 
day to each, but does not find that they eat fewer 
turnips on that account.“ 

To each of his ſtore- cattle and cows, he Mio 
ſeyventy-two pounds of turnips a day, and thirty-ſix 
pounds of ſtraw to a moderate ſtzed beaſt. To his 
plow bullocks he allows the ſame quantity of tur- 
nips with as much ſtraw as they can eat, which 
they are firſt to feed on for half an hour after they 
are unyoked, before the turnips are given them, 
for fear the turnips ſhould be too cold immediately 
after their warm labour.“ 


That he fed a milch cow four days on nothing 
but turnips, but could not find any diſagreeable fla- 
vour in her milk from that food.“ 

A gentleman of my acquaintance fed many milch 
cows a whole winter on turnips at night, and a 
little hay in the morning, before they were turned 
out on paſture, or rather to air or tumble, inſtead 
of eating graſs; yet, no complaint was made of 
any improper tafte either in cream or butter: theſe 
turnips were an agreeable ſubſtitute inſtead of hay, 
which was not to be purchaſed ; and may often be 


of 


Some Alert quite the contrary. 
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of the ſame utility, if prejudice did not ſo often 
prevail. ö 

Some alſo object againſt turnips, for feeding of 
ſheep ; alledging, that the cook need not boil tur- 
nips for the mutton, it carrying turnips enough in 
its flavour; at once condemning a root of general 
Enown merit for the purpoſe, it is ſo capriciouſly 
fentenced. Moſt people know, that in paſtures 
there are very viſible differences to be obſerved in 
all cattle, large or ſmall, fed on ſuch; both in re- 
ſpect of the grain of the meat, taſte, and colour. 
But I believe I may affirm, that no perſon has at- 
tempted to ſay, they ever ſaw that diſtinction in 
meat oecaſioned by ſheep fatted on different fields 
of turnips ; for although turnips are more pleaſing 
to the palate, ſome more than others, yet no one 
will preſume to ſay ſuch difference carry its effects 
ſo far as to alter the taſte of meat, more than hogs 
fed on white or grey peaſe; or, that one ſort of 
which may boil well, the other not boil at all. How- 


ever, when we conſider of the contrariety of ſen- 


timents, it is not be wondered at; moſt people ac- 
quainted with life knowing, that the moſt ſalutary 
| inſtructions, 


Note: Horſes are fed with turnips and a little hay all the 
winter, without any oats, in part of Hampſhire, 
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inſtructions, and the moſt unblemiſhed characters, 
are far from being free of cenſure. - 

Further, Many deprive themſelves of the ad- 
vantage winter turnips would give them, whoſe 
ſoil, as they ſuppoſe, is too ſtrong and heavy. 

In the common broad caſt way, I acknowledge 
ſuch land not to have a favourable proſpect; ſhall 
however, attempt to remove the obſtacle and put 
the occupier into a method of being a turnip-man, 
as well as his neighbours, 


It 1s to be ſuppoſed, that in whatever way this 
ſtrong wet land has been occupied it has been 


however, in narrow ridges, to keep it as dry as 
poſſible; we are therefore, the beginning of June, 
to plough it into ſix feet ridges. On the top, or 
middle of each ridge, ſow a drill of turnips in a 
ſmall furrow, very thin, by hand, or with a drill 
plough; and another at each ſide at one foot 
diſtance from the center row; this takes up two 
feet, and three rows of turnips to each ridge, lea- 
ving a ſpace of four feet between the outer row of 
turnips from ridge to ridge, Two feet of the 
middle that has been left, throw into another ſmall 
ridge, which leaveth one foot of ſolid earth on the 
outſide of the three rows on the principal ridge; 
on the middle of this two feet ridge, ſow another 

D row 


E 


row of turnips which will form the field into the 
following alternate ridges, Namely, A ridge of 
three rows; a furrow; a ridge with one row; a 
furrow, &c. The farmer may readily conceive in 
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what a dry ſtate the turninps may be in; having 
nothing to fear, but a pleaſing proſpect of enjoy- 
ing a good crop. 
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Suppoſe an acre of land four perch broad and 


forty perches long. Four perches being ſixty- 
ſix feet makes eleven ridges at ſix feet each; in 
each of which are four rows of turnips, making 
forty- four rows. — Forty perch in length being ſix 
hundred and ſixty feet, multiplied by forty- four, 
makes two thouſand, nine hundred, and forty feet, 
or turnips at one foot diſtance. Suppoſing them 
to weigh ſix pounds on an average, the produce 
will be ſeventy- ſeven tons, fifteen hundred, and 
eighty pounds weight; which acre will maintain, 
one hundred ſheep nearly four months, allowing 
ſeventeen pounds to each every twenty-four hours ; 


or, at twenty pounds weight of turnips to each 


ſheep in twenty-four hours, an acre will keep an 
hundred ſheep three months and three days. From 
this ſort of land, the farmer muſt carry the tur- 


nips, and feed his ſheep on dry paſture as before 
directed, 


Rape, 


FF 


Rape, or by ſome, cole, ſown in that manner 
on ſuch land in Auguſt, is an excellent ſpring 
vegetable, and may be fed off the land in March 
following, when it will produce as much in weight 
as the turnips, if not more; the ground may then 
be ploughed and ſown with either of the before 
mentioned vegetables, fed off, or ploughed in, 
and then ſow wheat. The plants muſt not be 
nearer than one foot in the rows“, as rape bran- 
ches out very much, often weighing in March 
from ſeven to ten pounds a plant, and at that 
time, three or four feet high; ſo that a ſtatutable 
acre has often produced one hundred and four 
tons weight. | 

It is an excellent food for all forts of cattle, 
which at firſt might be fed ſparingly on it, for fear 
their voracious eagerneſs might have the ſame 
effect as clover ſometimes has. 


CHAP. 


* Unteſs it is deſigned to be ſoon fed off, or ploughed in for 
manure.# 
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The TukNIP-Roor ED CaBBAGE. 


* plant, before Mr. Baker“ tried its cul- 
ture in the field for cattle, was only culti- 
vated in gardens for the uſe of the table; the root 


of which, when the outſide was pared off, being 


boiled and ſerved up with melted butter, &c. 
made a ſmall diſh, being much liked by ſome for 
its particular flavour, and having a cloſer texture, 
and leſs watry than turnips: but, by Mr. Baker's 
experiments we find it is equally as uſeful in the 
field: his account of it I ſhall therefore relate. 
He ſowed ſome turnip rooted cabbage ſeed 
the 26th of March, which was four years old, and 


afterwards 


* A gentleman employed by the Dublin Society to try ex- 
periments in Apriculture, | 


1 


afterwards tranſplanted them out into rows five feet 


aſunder, and two feet diſtance in the rows; and on 
the 17th of Auguſt, horſe hoed them for the firſt 
time, by taking off, at one furrow of the plough, 
only one ſide of each ridge cloſe to the plants : 
thus they remained till the 25th, when he ran the 
plouch in the ſame furrow again; by which, 
with the firſt furrow, he ploughed about twenty- 
one inches deep. This being finiſhed, he imme- 
diately returned the earth back to the plants; this 
afforded them freſh nouriſhment, and gave their 
roots liberty to penetrate into freſh earth, which 
by the hoeing was become very fine mold : he let 
them remain in that ſtate 'till the 12th of Septem- 
ber, when he horſe-hoed them again, by taking 
off the other ſide of every ridge; and on the 2oth 
deepened the furrow in the ſame manner as the for- 
mer, and immediately returned the mold back to 
the plants; and on the 18th of October, threw up 
a ſmall furrow to each ſide of every ridge, which 
finiſhed the culture of theſe plants, and reſtored 
the ridges to the form in which they were when 
the plants were put out upon them.” | 
He ſays, The horſe-hoeing was ſo effectually 
deſtructive to weeds, that it colt him but tourpence 
to weed one acre and three quarters.” 
6 The 


+ Plantation meaſure. 
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«« The repeated horſe-hoeings coſt him two ſhil- 
lings and four-pence an acre for workmen's wages, 
excluſive of horſes, af which he uſed two, and 
ſometimes three“, yoked before the other.” 

That on the 17th of December he took up 
one row containing four hundred and ninety- eight 
feet long, and two hundred and forty- nine plants, 
which weighed eighteen hundred, and fifteen 
pounds, after chopping off the roots and ſtalks be- 
low the turnip, which ought not to be weighed, 
as being no part of the food for ſheep or cattle : 
the weight of theſe plants, one with another, was 
ſomething more than eight pounds two ounces, 
ſome few weighed fourteen and fifteen pounds, 
The produce upon one acre at the ſame propor- 
tion amounts to twenty-five tons, fifteen hundred, 
three quarters, and ſeven pounds, i. e. fifty- ſeven 
thouſand, ſeven hundred, ſixty-one pounds.“ 


He ſays, This crop was much greater than ever 
he had before; and from ſome obſervations he had 
made 


* A plain indication of the ſtrongneſs of the ſoil (which I 
know to be really ſo) yet he ploughed next the plant, at two 
fuarrows, twenty-one inches deep with a light horſe-hoe plough, 
without fear of endangering his foil. This would appear 
frightful to an ignorant man, who believes every atom under 


Ulis uſaal ploughings to be poiſon, 
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made that year, was inclined to believe their cul- 
ture may be improved to a produce of ten tons 
more upon an acre: but, abſtracted from that, the 
produce already obtained was more valuable than 
any crop he knew of, for they are invinſible in the 
winter, either in or out of the ground. What 
great diſtreſs even the careful farmer is in, through 
the months of March, and April, for his ewes and 
lambs, when turnips are gone, or are but very in- 
different food, and all other green winter food ex- 
hauſted“.“ 

« Mr. Baker further mentions this root to be of 
great uſe to mariners going a long voyage, as they 
will keep, he 1s inclinable to believe, two months 
at ſea, and preſſes much for their being tryed.” 

Mr. Baker ſeems rather too ſanguine in behalf 
of this vegetable. I muſt inform the reader, that 
they are a great robber of land, and by my obſer- 
vations on this plant in the garden, (which in fact 
is a field in miniature) found it to be equal with any 
of the largeſt rooting cabbages in reſpect to im- 
poveriſhment. Mr. Baker's produce on a plan- 


tation 


Mr. Baker ſeems quite unacquainted with many other 


vegetable ſubſtitutes for ſheep, & c. in the ſpring, ſuch as rape, 
rye, &c. already ſpoken of. | 
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tation acre is but ſmall; being only in proportion 
of 15 tons 18 hundred and 41 pounds to an En- 
gliſh acre: five times leſs quantity than an acre 
ought to produce, I know, he will contend for 
the advantage the interſpaces will make up by 
a following crop, on account of the ſummer 
tilth. I poſitively deny the propriety of the mode; 
for had ſuch ground been ſown with a winter crop, 
to have been eat off by ſheep in the ſpring, and 
particularly been penned on ſuch, the land would 
have been equally as good for a crop of any ſort 
of grain, and have produced five times the quan- 
tity of food. But I would wiſh to make myſelf be 
underſtood, that where I differ in opinion, it is 
with great deference, and the ſtrongeſt conviction ; 
not that I mean, but every perſon ſhould try, and 
weigh with an unprejudiced application, who doubts 
of the thing urged. My knowledge of vegetables 
and earths has been a ſeries of experimental appli- 
cation, upwards of forty years, And notwith- 
ſtanding being confident, that few knows more of 
the powers of vegetable, and earthy connexions, 
ſo far as relates to the uſe of agriculture, yet I 
declare myſelf but an infant to what I hope yet to 
fee, by a new mode taking place; by that noble 
art, becoming a rational ſcience: at preſent, agri- 


culture 
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culture is formed on weak implicit cuſtoms, with- 
cout the leaſt ſhadow of the rationale attending it. 


SECTION II. 


Reynolds Turnie CABBAGE, 


ZEAL waved my pen aſide, which I hope 

will be execuſed, as the cauſe ſeemed in- 
tereſting z and ſhall take up the ſubje& again, by 
mentioning another ſort of the turnip rooted ſpecies, 
called Reynolds' Turnip Cabbage. 

I am informed it was Mr. Reynolds who in- 
troduced it into England. I procured ſome of the 
ſeed as ſoon as poſſible, and ſowed it; and muſt 
confeſs, that unleſs there is a hidden excellence 
which I have not been able to diſcover, they muſt 
reſt dormant with me; they root very ſtrong in the 
ground, and are intirely covered in the earth, being 
quite reverſe to the turnip rooted cabbage, as 
they grow intirely above the ground: Reynolds“ 
turnip cabbage has alſo a very hard, rough, thick 
covering, or ſkin; and though cattle will eat them, 
yet there is great labour in getting them out of 
the ground, which when done, are filthy, dirty 
roots to throw before ſheep, and equal robbers of 
the ground with the other ſort. 

3 Some 
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Some of their advocates informed me, that they 
were much preferable to the turnip rooted cabbage 
(the diſtinction in name, is, rooted left out in Rey- 
nolds' ſort, and his name added) becauſe of their 


manner of growth, being thereby effectually ſe- 


cured from the ſevereſt weather. This only ſerved 
to convince me of their ignorance of the culture 
of the turnip rooted cabbage, as they are alſo im- 
pregnable againſt any vinter our climate has 
known: thus, I ſhall diſmiſs that ſubject. 


SECTION. M. 
Of CaBBAGES. 


H E next winter article I ſhall mefition, is the 
cabbage tribe; many of which are cultivated 
for this purpoſe in different parts of England, and 
Ireland ; but, there are but two ſorts, that ought to 
be noticed, viz. the large Dutch winter cabbage, 
and Siberian bore cole, in ſome places known by 
the name of Scotch kale. | 
The coarſeſt, moiſt land of the farm I ſhould 
recommend theſe forts to be planted in“; it will 
therefore 


If in a freer ſoil, turnips may be ſown between the rows, 


and carricd off on other land to teed ſheep, &c. 
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therefore be neceſſary that ſuch land ſhould have a 
winter fallow; or, to ſucceed a crop of turnips, 
(fee page 17). In Auguſt ®, ſow either, or both 
ſorts in ſeparate beds, and tranſplant them out of 
the ſeed bed the end of September into other 
ground prepared for them to grow in, till the fol- 
lowing ſpring: in dry weather in March, plough 
and harrow the intended field pretty level; then, 
at every three feet diſtance run a ſingle furrow, 
and having dung, and boys ready, let the boys lay 
a double handful of dung (it being dropped about 
the field conveniently in heaps) at two feet diſtance 
in the furrow, another boy following with plaats, 
which he is to drop at each little parcel of dung, 
a man following to fix the plant againſt the land 
ſide of the furrow on the dung, cloſing the looſe 
earth to the plant; the plough then follows. and 
turns the furrow back again, and a man rights the 
Plants and ſettles the earth after the plough : when 
finiſhed, turn a furrow up to the row of plants on 
each ſide, which will form a fort of trough, or 
hollow, to receive the rain; in this ſtate let it lay 
till May, or June; at which time, with a ſmall 
plough, 


* In a warm climate and ſoil T would not ſow the ſeed 
*till March, particularly the large Dutch, 
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plough, with one, or two horſes in length, turn 
thoſe two furrows back again, which will properly 
looſen the ground next the plants; and then turn 
two furrows to the plant on each ſide, which forms 
the land into ſmall ridges, with a row of plants on 
each, 

I ſhould recommend alſo to have one row of the 
large Dutch cabbage, and one of Siberian bore 
cole, alternate through the field: the former will 
be gone by February, at which time the latter 
takes place, and will continue till May, or longer 
if wanted, The manner of feeding cattle with each 
{ort is this : | 

If ſtall fed bullocks are to be fed with this ſpe- 
cies, you may put them into the ſtall in October; 
and begin with the Dutch cabbage by bringing 
them out of the field, ſlicing the quantity wanted 
at each time. 

Mr. Baker reported to the Dublin ſociety, that 
fat cattle eat about one hundred and a half of cab- 
bages a day; (but that muſt depend on the ſize of 
the bullock) therefore one acre planted entirely 
with the Dutch ſort, or two acres planted alter- 
nately, will produce of that kind, 48 tons, 12 hun- 
| dred 


Note. 7260 plants per acre, at 3 feet by 2 feet, 
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dred and 36 pounds weight per acre; at 15 pounds 
each cabbage, on an average, maintaining five 
bullocks four months: namely, November, De- 
cember, January and February, at 170 pound 
weight a day each beaſt. At which time the Sibe- 
rian bore cole comes in; for, as this does not cab - 
bage, ſo it continues until it runs to ſeed, and will 
even then keep growing as faſt as the young 
ſhoots are eat off: and though perhaps this ſort 
may not at any one time produce an equal quan- 
tity with the Dutch cabbage, yet its ſucceſſional 
production will fully atone. One thing muſt be 
obſerved relative to the manner of cutting this 
plant in the winter, which is, to ſtrip off the un- 
der leaves only (if ſuch are uſed) until the begin- 
ning of March, after which time, if the plant be 
not fed in the field, the whole top may be cut off 
and given for uſe: the ſtalk being ſubject to decay 
when the top is cut off, if ſevere froſt enſue. 

What relief luxuriant vegetables are to cattle in 
the locked up ſeaſon of natural graſs? How are the 


fond 


Note: Parſley I know has been much uſed in the flinty lands 
of Buckinghamſhire for winter uſe inſtead of turnips, which in 
ſuch land they could not hoe; and alſo kept fed in ſummer, 
being eſteemed very wholeſome food, 
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fond bleating dams ſupplied with ſuch various 
food, to produce ſtreams of milk, whilſt the 
ſpringing meadow is ſacredly protected from the 
treſpaſſing hoof, to bring forth its due burthen in 
proper time? How well the fattening cattle may be 
thus ſupported, and the ſtore herd nouriſhed in 
the midſt of famine as it were, fed on dry, inſipid, 
Juiceleſs ſtraw; nay, equally ſupported, and more 
acceptable to the horned tribe, than even, in a 
plentiful indulgence on the golden hay of ſain- foyn? 
If vegetable food was not an object of concern for 
the brutal part of the creation, ſuch as are intend- 
ed for man's lawful uſe and convenience, why did, 
or, why do the ſociety of arts, &c. at London, 
take ſuch pains, and offer ſuch munificent rewards 
for diſcovering, and encouraging winter foods? 
But it muſt be always remembered to give bullocks, 
or cows, ſeven pounds of hay when fed on green 
vegetables in the winter, as it helps to correct the 
moiſture of ſuch food, and give the beaſt a better 
reliſh to it. | 

I cannot paſs over this ſubject without mention- 
ing another ſort of the un-cabbaging tribe I ſaw 
at Mr. Arnold's at Wait-court Iſle of Wight, who 
informed me, that ſome few years paſt, the ſeed 
was found in a ſhip, that was wrecked in that 
neighhourhood, 
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neighbourhood, but remembered not where bound 
to, or where from: if ſown in April or May, it 
forms itſelf into large looſe heads by November; 
ſprouting out, juſt under the crown, many lateral 
ſprouts of conſequence; the whole, of a fine dark 
green colour. This ſummer, 1770, I deſcribed 
this plant to a ſeeds-man in London, who ſaid he 
believed it to be a new ſort, much in eſteem among 
the few, and much ſought after, called the Jeru- 
ſalem kale; braving any ſeverity of weather: but 
this is not that ſort. 


SECTION IV. 


Of Winter Fallowing Land. 


HIS article in tillage, though ſimple in it- 

ſelf with the common farmer, is notwith- 
ſtanding a material work when properly executed 
by the judicious huſbandman, in doing which, 
there are various modes adapted; according to the 
caprice of each undiſcerning man. One ſet of 
men lay their winter fallows into broad flat ridges, 
ſmooth and delicate as if the land had never gone 
through the operation of a plough, or intended 
thereby to expoſe any more of its parts, than juſt 
the 


the ſurface reverſed : it would be infamy in the 
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ideas of ſuch men, to break, and tumble the 
ground, and let it lay rough, having no concep- 
tian that the principle of fallowing land, is to fur- 
niſh it with nitrous ſalts from the benevolent air, 
and thereby repleniſh the exhauſted land with re- 
freſhing powers ; no, if he ploughs his land, and 
don't ſow any thing in it, he has fulfilled that huſ- 
bandry part as he weakly ſurmiſes. 

Another ſet, ploughs a furrow over a part ad- 
joining, and then backs another on the ſame un- 
ploughed part, which lays till the next ploughing 
untouched ; and ſo on through the field, leaving 
alſo a furrow breadth unploughed between every 
ſuch unmeaning ridge work; which leaves juſt 
half the land unploughed, or unfallowed ; terming 
this work as obſcure as the work itſelf, viz. refter- 
ing, or trenching, as in ſome places; nay there 
are three times as many terms in agriculture for 
each mode, as there are counties. | 

Another ſort of men throw about one fourth of 
each fide of the wheat ridge to each furrow, ſome- 
time in winter; and fo leave half the ridge un- 
ploughed, till the whole is ploughed up in the 
ſpring for oats, or ſome other grain, intended to 
be ſown with, or without clover, &c. by this means 

ſay 


3 

ſay they, we can better lay our land level in the 
ſpring: thus the abſurdity of ſuch half work huſ- 
bandry, with many other acts as ridiculouſly 
erronious *. | 
| Notwithſtanding the multitude of theſe pretend- 
ing cultivators of land, yet there are ſome judi- 
cious huſbandmen interſperſed, who improves in 
part, more than others, and whoſe ſteps carry a 
defire of being fet in the right path: ſome of their 
tillage mode is this manner of fallowing, which 
they purſue: namely, to veer and ridge; this is 
done by turning a furrow on its neighbour land, 
and then returning the plough under what is juſt 
covered, which turns it, and the furrow laid on, 
over back again; and then turns another furrow 
againſt that furrow, and ſo on, turning a furrow 
over the whole land, and then turning the whole 
land back, &c. By this mode all the land is mov- 
ed, and as much broke and expoſed as the nature 
of one ploughing can do. The word veer is taken 
from a Dutch word, laveren, which ſignifies to 
traverſe, very properly here applied, this work 
being traverſing the whole land, and a ridge, as 

F being 


* What a loſs this is to the land, by the ſtubble not being 


plougbed in, to rot; and loſs of a fallow nouriſhment alſo. 
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being high between the two furrows, formed by 


this veering, or traverſing. 

Beyond doubt this is the beſt mode of fallow- 
ing, be it for winter or ſummer, where land is in- 
tended to be pulverized, or cleaned of filthy weeds. 
If to be winter enriched, and pulverized, no way 
of turning it appears at preſent ſo effectual to let 
in the air through the undivided clods, thereby 
fertilizing with its nitrous atoms through the 
changeable weather of that ſeaſon , from rain, to 
drying wind, to ſun, to froſt, alternate; impreg- 
nating with each change; and each change as often 
mouldering the part impregnated away, to give a 
new ſurface to be equally enriched. In winter alſo 
this form expoſes ſlugs, red worms, and all de- 
ſtructive vermin which may anoy the tiller's toil. 

In ſummer, this form expoſes the yet uncon- 
quered couch, or quitch graſs, whoſe roots will, 
after the Jaborious harrow®* has dragged out much, 
be there expoſed to the ſcorching element, inſtead 
of being yet kept under nouriſhment in the earth, 
by letting the ground lay ia a ſmooth compact 
body, after much labour ſpent to erradicate it; 
thus, ſhould every land be formed, every time 


after 


A new invented Norfolk drag harrow for couchy land. 
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after the harrowing work is over, until it is to be 
worked again. Pray, does not the land receive 
ten-fold advantage by this open expoſure, from the 
air, more than having but one ſurface expoſed, as 
is the common mode? I know the obſtinate rep- 
tile will not be adviſed, therefore, he may ſlouch 
into the chimney corner, and fold his hands in his 
delicate boſom. This extra work is eaſily accom- 
pliſhed, with a light plough and two horſes, 


SECTION: -:v, 


Of LamMss. 


1 AMBS being one of the great objects in 
huſbandry, attention muſt be had to the ſort 

of ſheep which are to produce the profit, be it for 
the market, or the flock; if for the market, be it 
either for houſe lamb, or graſs lamb, keep a 
kindly breed ; though, perhaps your land will not 
admit of ſo large a breed as ſome other land may, 
In ſome counties they kill chiefly for the market, 

in others they attend to breeding for ſtock. When 
the former is the object, the manager has young 
lambs every day in the year, by admitting the 
| ram 
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ram at certain periods, ſo as to anſwer nearly the 
number intended. 
The rams therefore are always kept by them- 
ſelves in good paſture, and at the intended time a 
certain number of ewes are ſelected into a ſmall 


field, where the ram is put alſo, having firſt wor⸗ 


ried the ewes with a ſmall dog for that purpoſe; 
this worrying warms the ewes“, ſo that they ſeldom 
vefuſe the ram. In a few days the ram is returned 
again to be pampered up in his old paſture, which 


is always the beſt in the farm: an ewe goes nearly 
eighteen or twenty weeks. 


In reſpect to ſheep for ſtock, I with the ſheep 
breeders in England would be as attentive, and 
careful, in Keeping each ſort diſtinct as our rivals 
the French are; they ſtrictly keep all the various 
forts from intermixing in the breed; the long wool 
ſheep are not ſuffered to mix with the ſhort wool 


ſort; or the large with the ſmall breed. The long 


wool kind, which they have many years been clan- 
deſtinely getting from hence, and the ſtrictneſs 
obſerved by ſecuring the breed from mixing with 
their ſhort” wool ſheep, has at length eſtabliſhed 
large flocks in that kingdom: or are the Spaniards 

leſs 


An ewe is ſaid to be in bloſſom when ſhe wants the ram. 
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leſs indefatigable in procuring long wool, as well 
as ſheep, by the ſame means. 

Here I muſt digreſs a little, and aſk, whether 
it would not be more for the advantage of England 
to allow the Iriſh to manufacture, and export with- 
out reſtriction, their wool, made into low priced 
cloth, not exceeding a certain ſtaple, than to force 
them to ſell their wool to our rivals, who cannot 
work up their ſhort wool to any material advan- 
tage, againſt the Engliſh manufacturer, without it? 
I muſt ſay, it is forcing them, as England will not 
permit them to export if manufactured, or give 
them the price our rivals will. If I may be al- 
lowed to anſwer the conſequence as it now ſtands, 
I muſt ſay, that England tacitly permits the 
French, and Spaniards, to work up Iriſh wool, 
and thereby injures our cloth trade abroad, inſtead 
of ſuffering our own ſubjects to receive partly that 
benefit, by giving them a part of the trade. It is 
natural for every perſon to ſell to the beſt bidder: 
You won't buy their wool *, or let them manufac- 
ture it, except a trifle for home conſumption. Have 
they not an inherent right to take care of ſelf? 


If 


* Wool has been for ſome years from one guinea to twenty- 


four ſhillings a todd, in Ireland, much beyond the Engliſh 
market, | | 


1 


If you ſay, the practice of thus ſelling it, be ille- 
gal, I muſt ſay, ſuch practice is forced by im- 
prudent police in England: every act againſt the 


law is illegal, but every illegal act is not criminal 
in ſelf· preſervation. 


r FL. 


The Dry Lying of HoxN ED CATTLE. 


' A NOTHER obſervation relative to winter 
proſperity, 1s the dry lying of Horned Cat- 

tle during thoſe months. | 
In this particular there is a great neglect and 
inattention, although it really is a matter of impor- 
tance, in not forming the yard properly, where 
the cattle are crib-fed, and lay. This ſhould be 
with a riſing in the middle, ſo that rain, and all 
moiſture may run off from under them 1n their 
reſting births; conveying it to the general place 
of putrefaction, where ſtable urine, ſhould alſo be 
conveyed, as well as all the pig-ſtye moiſture; it 
being as neceſſary to the well being of all cattle to 
lay dry, as to give them food. Is it a proper rea- 
ſon to ſay, they are uſed to lay on damp ground, 
and 
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and therefore this under moiſture cannot injure 
them? I acknowledge, that if cattle are put into 
moiſt land to feed, there as in the yard, they muſt, 
lay, there is no alternative : bur if the beaſt can 


find one ſpot drier than another, it will ſenſibly 
lay on it. 1 | 

You will, I am ſure, allow that cattle laying on 

wet land in winter is hurtful; not only to their 
_ thriving, but diſorders in their limbs, &c. which are 
brought on by it alſo. A good huſbandman al- 
ways keeps his cattle on the drieſt land in winter to 
prevent the dangers mentioned; and ſhall he not 


be as attentive to his ſtock in the yard: dampneſs 
ſtrikes up through the ſtraw, be it ever ſo dry at 
top, where water lays under it: the attracting pro- 
perty of heat, even from the body of the bealt 
where moiſture is under, muſt be confeſſed, is, as 
fire, or the ſun, attracts moiſture to themſelves, 
proportionably; as all heat whatever, has that at- 
traction. 

Thus alſo is injury done to ſheep when kept on 
wet land; their bowels chilled, livers corrupted, 
with a waſte of near half the wool; the farmer's 
toil in providing for them is loſt; the rent of the 
land loſt; and the ſheep often in a worſe ſtate than 


when he began to feed them. 
Why 
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Why does the judicious farmer keep his fatting 
calves, raiſed from the floor on wattled-hurdles, 
cleaned every day of their former wet ſtraw, and 
thus refreſhed? Why does the careful horſeman 
form the floor of his ſtable, ſo as to carry off the 
wet from lodging under his gallant ſteed ? | 

And why does the noble ſportſman keep his 
hounds on ſloping beds, but for the ſame pur- 
poſe? each in his department ſtriving how well 
each may make his care proſper. And, ſhall the 
profitable flock, and horned herd, be thus ne- 
glected? 

Now I am on this ſubject, permit me to men- 
tion a neglect, or rat her ignorance in keeping fat- 
tening hogs in the ſtye, wallowing in their own 
mire; this might even be excuſed if ignorance or 
neglect was the cauſe, but when obſtinacy governs, 
even againſt conviction, there is no paliating the 
act. 

O! ſays the maſter, they will thrive the better 
for it, they love to roll in dirt, and wet; they are 
hot, ſee how they grunt and moil themſelves in it! 
infering from thence, that it is for their advantage, 
otherwiſe theſe brutes would not do it. 

It is natural for a brute when he is hot to run in- 
to water to cool himſelf; but, can it be inferred from 


thence 
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thence that it is for his good ? Wilt thou, O far- 
mer, drink cold weak liquor, or run into water to 
cool thy heated body, and call it ſafe? Perhaps 
thou like the brute, may plead nature, and there- 
fore fit to be done. 

Believe, that in the brutal creation, there is a 
near aſſemblage with the rational, in diſorders of 
the body, as well as cauſes from whence they pro- 
ceed : let it. ſuffice to ſay, that cattle are equally 
liable to a cholick by drinking too much cold 
water, when their bodies are over heated; by food 
diſagreeing with their ſtomachs; affected in their 
limbs by lying cold, and wet; and ſubject to fevers 
proceeding from theſe diſorders, &c. as a human 
creature. 

Therefore, let the good huſbandman form his 
hog- ſtye with the advantage of running water, juſt 
enough let in to give the hogs drink, if ſuch he 
can command; let him have a covered part in 
which the hogs are to lay, duly attended with dry 
litter, and the provinder trough under the ſame 
dry covering: the open, or yard, formed with a 
gentle deſcent, that the urine may run out of the 
yard to their own dung, which 1s to be kept to- 
gether juſt without the ſtye: in ſhort, all creatures 


whatever, fatten and thrive better when kept 
G warm, 


— ——  —  —— 
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warm, clean, and dry, than cold, dirty, and wet: 
ſome huſbandmen there are, who keep their fat- 
tening hogs as clean in the ſtye, as the horſe in the 
ſtable. 

As hogs are of ſuch univerſal uſe, and by pru- 
dent management of the farmer, may be made 
more fo, I ſhall here enlarge further than could 
be enforced in the compaſs of the Rational Farmer. 

In reſpect to rearing young pigs during the 
months from April to October, the field culture 1s 
moſt pertinent, Firſt, becauſe pigs likes vege- 
tables more than hog-waſh, that they will refuſe 
ſuch when uſed to clover or lucern. Secondly, 
the quantity of milk the young pigs are repleniſh- 
ed with from their dams, together with the con- 
ſtant ſweet food of clover, &c. theſe young pigs 
early, and eagerly eat, which makes them grow 
more in one week than in two, when fed in the beſt 
manner the hog-waſh trough can ſupply. Thirdly, 
Every pig reared in this manner, will, after the 
fiſt month, be worth double a pig of the ſame age, 
fed in the common way. Fourthly, the advan- 
tage the land receives by their rich dung, is a 
double improvement beyond feeding it with any 
other beaſt, Fifthly, the neat profit ariſing from 
one acre, by the {als of pigs fed thereon, is two 


thrids 
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thirds more than can be procured by any other 
manner whateyer. To which I ſhall aſk, Sixthly, 
and laſtly, what does that infatuated ſhadow of 
rejection proceed from? 

As to the manner of keeping pigs in ſuch field, 
there are various ways adopted; ſome let them 
run at large, as I ſaw, between Windſor and Tap- 
low in Buckinghamſhire, in a field of 20 acres; 
in which were at one time 300 large pigs fatted 
for London freſh pork market : or, they may be 
penned in the field, and ſo confine the ſows“, let- 
ting the young run at large, from and to their 
ſows at pleaſure; or, the ſows may be tyed, or 
tethered in the field by faſtening a rope round their 
necks, removing them as horles are: under that 
circumſtance; and the young, run at large. As to 
this, every man's judgment will direct him, ac- 
cording to the ſituation of his land. As to the 
profit, the farmer may eaſily judge that, when he 
1s informed, an acre of good clover, or lucern in 
the broad-caſt, will maintain twenty-four pigs and 
three ſows, from their farrowing, ſix months from 
the beginning of April, in moderate ſprings : or 
thirty, if the ſows are taken off as ſoon as the 


young have done ſucking. 
| Or, 


If they are found troubleſome, they may be eaſily te med 


with a proper ring. 
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Or, is this food of leſs conſequence to year old 
pigs, or thoſe intended for fattening the enſuing 
winter; their growth will be incredibly enlarged by 
it, after a former ſummer feeding in ſuch affluence, 
Winter advantage I ſhall next ſpeak of. Firſt, 
telling the farmer, that his kitchen redundance, 
&c. will do as much good in a dung-hill, in ſum- 
mer, as in the hog- waſh ciſtern, 

Thus, after a ſummer's luxury (in treating of 
which I made a ſmall digreſſion) we come next to 
conſider of a winter advantage, to keep up thoſe 
prominent carcaſes; in doing which, I am neceſ- 
ſarily led into a diſcuſſive tract of ſuch roots as are 
beſt adapted for that purpoſe; among which are, 
carrots *, parſnips, potatoes, Jeruſalem artichokes, 
turnips, turnip-rooted cabbage, cabbages of all 
ſ.rts, &c. Theſe, every farmer may as eaſily ob- 
tain as a crop of any grain: Firſt, carrots will pra- 
duce as great a crop in the well tilled field, as in a 
leſſer ſpace of a garden; the ground harrowed fine, 
and the ſeed ſowed the end of March, once or 
twice hoed, and ſet out to 8 or 9 inches diſtance ; 
iF the ground be very fertile, 12 inches is near 


enovgh, 


* Duhamel fays, that one acre of carrots will fatten more 


theep and bullocks than 3 acres of turnips. 
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enough. Parſnips are to be treated in the ſame 
manner as carrots. 2 

Now, let us ſee what weight an acre of carrots 
or parinips will produce; 17 tons, 5 hundred, and 
80 pounds weight—a large quantity indeed, but 
not at all ſurpriſing; an acre 9 inches diſtance pro- 
duceth 77, 440 carrots, and I allow, but 8 ounces 
weight one with the other. A ſmall weight this 
to 28 ounces, which Monſ. de Chateauvieux, ſays 
he had on an average : they were, ſays he, from 
18 to 25 inches long, and from 24 to 4 inches 
diameter; he {owed 4 pounds of feed to one acre, 
hoed them twice, the firſt hoeing coſt eight ſhil- 
lings an acre, the ſecond four ſhillings. But we 
need not travel to Geneva for precedents, many 
parts of England abounding with large fields, 
whilſt indeed other parts know not any thing of 
the matter, Tell many of ſuch farmers, that there 
are huſbandmen that ſow from 20 to 30 acres 
yearly of carrots for their horſes, cows, ſheep and 


hogs, and they would ſtare at you, as if you were 
a monſter, 


CE CFE 0N 
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SECTION VI. 


Of PoTaAToEs. 


PHE ne next is potatoes“, which alſo deſerves 

ſome notice. Perhaps the farmer will find it 
the moſt uſeful root, when he conſiders it at the 
table, as well as in the yard; its duration in the 
ſpring, when carrots and moſt other winter roots 
are gone, and the quantity an acre of good ground 
will produce. 

The moſt expeditious method is, to plant them 
with the plough; and, tho' the ground be tolerably 
good, yet a {mall quantity of any fort of littery dung 
will be of great ſervice: to do which, the beſt 
manner is to ſpread the dung firſt all over the field, 
and with the plough open a furrow, men following 
as faſt after, throwing into that furrow the dung 
off the breadth of the next furrow+, boys fol- 
lowing with the potatoes which muſt be ready cut, 


by 


* The different forts cannot be enumerated here, as almoſt 


every perſon give diflerent names. 


+ Or turn in the dung with a ſkim plough, that is, a plough 
with one horſe, that may be ſet ſo as to turn in the dung and an 


inch cf earth or weeds if any, along with it. 


E 


by dividing them into as many parts as there are 
eyes in the potatoe, droping one part on the dung 
jn the furrow at about 8 inches diſtance; the 
plough returns, and covers them, opening another 
furrow for their procedure. 

The plough is alſo the utenſil to get them out 
of the ground in November ; it is not adviſeable 
to let them ſtay longer for fear of froſt coming on, 
as a large field cannot be covered over to protect 
them : they are therefore ploughed out with great 
ſafety, by ſetting the plough into the earth a little 
deeper than on what they were planted ; men 
and children following, picking them up as faſt as 
the plough turns them out. 

To preſerve them through the winter there are 
various ways. Near London there are barns filled 
with them, laying ſtraw all round next the wall, 
and a quantity over,-to keep them from froſt. 

Other places they dig large holes in the ground“, 
on a riſing part, filling the hole with them, and 
roof over in a pyramidal form, firſt putting a 
quantity of long ſtraw over the potatoes to pre- 


vent the earth from falling in among them open- 


ing 


* As in Ireland, where there are no barns to houſe them in; 


but in either way the dirt is not taken off them, more than what 
naturally falls of. | 


- 
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ing one hole at a time, and taking out as much as 
may ſerve a week. An acre often producing 10 
tons weight, at 405. per ton. 


SECTION: VIII. 


Of IJERUSsALEM ARTICHOKES, 


Eruſalem artichokes may be ſerved juſt the ſame 

as the potatoes, their increaſe however will be 

much greater; an acre producing from 70, to 80 
tons weight: this is a very ſtrong food for hogs. 


ane 


Of TurNies, &c. 


HE culture of turnips, turnip-rooted cab- 
bage, and cabbages, having been already 
taken ſome notice of, ſhall conſider them here at 
large, with the abovementioned roots, for the 
thriving pigs jult taken from the clover field, now 
to be wintered in the yard. | 
And firſt, it may be proper to ſee what quantity 
of ſuch proviſion is in the ficld for their uſe: 
which are, of turnips, in the common broad caſt 
way 
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Tons. Hun. lb - 
way at 12 inches diſtance, and 
weighing 6 pounds one with 
the other. - - 116 13 64 
Turnip rooted cabbage in broad 
caſt the fame = -< = 116 13 64 


Dutch cabbage = - <- 48 12 36 


Carrots - - 3 5 80 
1 | OT 
Potatoes - — — 10 0 0 
Jeruſalem artichokes - - - 7o © 0 


„ * — 


Tons, 396 10 100 


Thus, there are 7 acres under winter roots pro- 
ducing 396 tons, 10 hundred, and 100 pounds 
weight. This quantity will maintain 100 ſuch 
pigs ſix months, allowing 56 pounds weight to 
each pig every 24 hours; but if the winter hog- 
waſh be added, 20 more may be maintained, where 
there is a reaſonable large farm“. 

Here you ſee the friendly earth concealing as it 
were a treaſure, till the gloomy ſeaſon calls for 
relief; it then opens its tender bowels to pour forth 

H its 


* Pigs thus kept will gain in value tos. each, at the leaſt, 


during ſuch time, if not from 12s. to 15s. 
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Its riches, equal to ſummer's luxury; equal, I ſay, 
to the luxuriant lucern, or the honey-flower dlo- 
ver, when uſed judiciouſly, 

This food ſhould be mixed together, and boil- 
ed with hog-waſh three times a day, with which 
they are to be fed, giving it always warm, and 
ſweet; not hog-waſh that is kept (as in the com- 
mon way) ſouring, but perfectly ſweet: untainted 
food will have double effect of ſour, corrupted diet, 
how little ſoever the farmer may think of it. 

Hogs, like other cattle will thrive moſt when 
clean, and plentifully fed; and let me tell the far- 
mer, it is a conſtant full belly, nouriſhing diet, 
and warm lying in the field, or yard, that can alone 
ſhew the maſter what his brute families can do for 
him : theſe are reciprocal, and co-inciding ſteps in 
judicious management; either omitted, there will 
be a loſs. 

Again, in reſpect to providing this winter food, 
it will not, I flatter myſelf, be found difficult; 
when I inform the huſbandman that his prolifick 
land, will, with winter tillage after either of his 


corn crops, prepare the land ſufficiently for either 
of the roots, or ſecd, the enſuing ſpring. 


The ſorts for winter culture of theſe roots which 
I recommend, are: The horn-carrot; Dutch parſ- 


nip; 
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nip; Carolina potatoe; there is but one ſort of 
Jeruſalem artichokes; Norfolk and tankard tur- 
nip; one ſort of turnip-rooted cabbage *; large 
Dutch winter cabbage; Siberian bore cole. 

As .carrots are equally as good for horſes, as for 
any other beaſt in reſpect to food, and preferable 
to common food as to preſervation of their wind, 
I ſhall acquaint my reader the beſt way of feeding 
them, as far as I have known, inſtead of oats ; 
though ſome keep horſes almoſt through the win- 
ter with ſcarcely any thing elſe, When given in- 
ſtead of oats as a bait, that ſhould be done three 
times a day, 8 pounds at a feed, waſhed clean, cut, 
and ground in an apple-mill; to each feed add one 
pint of buck-wheat meal, and two ounces of com- 
mon ſalt; do not give the 8 pounds at once before 
the horſe in the manger, but divide it into two or 
three potions, (which is the way all horſes ought 
to be fed) with a bite or two of hay between each 
potion. 

Salt with carrots give horſes a good reliſh to 
hay, are leſs inclined to drink than when fed with 


oats, 


* I mention one ſort of turnip-raoted cabbage, becauſe 


Reynolds* turnip cabbage is often blended with it, and con- 
faupds the diſtinction. 


— —: . — — — — — —ꝗE— Uaẽ — — — — — 
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oats, which in ſome meaſure accounts for the ſafety 


of their wind; nothing being more hurtiul and 


diſtreſſing to broken winded horſes, than much 
Water. 


If we examine this field of carrots we ſhall be 
able alſo to form the difference of expence in bait- 
ing only with them, and baiting with oats; one 
acre producing (as before) 38,720 pounds, or 17 
tons, 5 hundred, and 80 pounds, will feed 10 
horſes 161 days; to which add, 3o pints of buck- 
weat meal, each day, makes 75 buſhels, 3 pecks, 


1 quart, The whole expence of this food will ap- 


pear thus. 


13 

Value of one acre rent under carrots o 15 © 

Ploughing ditto - <- = 0 60 

Digging up ditto - -+- - 4 0 0 

Value of two acres rent under buck-wheat x 10 © 
Ploughing, cutting, and threſhing of two 
acres of buck-wheat to be leſſened ſo 
much in the oat feeding as hereafter 

4 buſhels buck wheat for ſeed - - 0 12 © 


33 


We 
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We are now to compute the expence of keep- 
ing, or baiting, 10 horſes 161 days with oats: - 
which may be ſtated in the following manner; al- 
lowing 3 quarters of a peck to each horſe per day, 
being in one day, 30 quarterns or 7 pecks and an 
half, or 301 buſhels, 3 pecks, in 161 days, 
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Valve of 301 buſhels, 3 pecks, at 

15. 9d. per buſhel - - 26 8 © 
Value of 9 acres rent to produce the 

above - - - * 015-0 
Value of 27 buſhels of oats to ſeed 

ditto = - - - . 
To ploughing, cutting, and threſhing 

7 acres, (the other 2 acres are bal- 

lanced in 2 acres of buck-wheat) 4 13 7 


The ſum of the carrot food 
being „FFC 2:8 
I ſhall add, one third of the 
quantity of oats produced 
on 7 acres (as in the oat 
account) taken up with 
carrots, and buck-wheat, 


Vis. 2 acres ͤ . - $360 
— 18 19 o 


Ballance in favour of carrots, &c. 24 4 10 
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Is this an object? * Why meaſter, *tis a good 
zum to bezur'd, but theaſe things won't do here,” 
ſays the indolent man; where I leave him enjoy- 
ing himſelf in juſt as much light as to make dark- 
neſs viſible, as the noble poet obſerved. 


Note. If carrots and turnips were more uſed for Rorſes, 
what a quantity of corn would be ſaved for exportation, &c. 
A horſe in England conſumes from 22 quarters to 25 of oats 
ma year. 


CHA P. 
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CAR AP. III. 


Anne 


SECTION I. 
Of BVURKWRH EAT. 


UCK-wheat being a valuable grain, as well 
as herb, it comes next to be ſpoken of. 
As a grain, perhaps no one more uſeful in the 
farmery, either for fattening poultry, hogs, &c. or 
to be given in ſmall quantities to ſtall-fed bullocks, 
and horſes, when made into meal. 
I he green herb fed by ſheep, cows, or pigs, is 
excellent food; or to be ploughed in when in full 
bloſſom, no vegetable manures land more; or 
any dung, &c. equal to it for improving, in that 
manner, light land. 


Two buſhels is a ſufficient quantity to one acre 
for ſtanding to ripen; but if 2 and a half, or 3 
buſhels are ſowed in poor land to be ploughed in, 

| it 
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it will be better. If for the former, in March ot 
April the ſeed may be ſown; if the latter, any 
time from March to July, according as circum- 
ſtances may admit. 

Let us now compare buck- wheat, peaſe, car- 
rots, &c. as experimented by Mr. Young, in his 
Eſſay on rearing and fattening of pigs, and with 
ſome fattenings with peaſe and barley-meal that 
came within my knowledge in 1769 and 70, 

Mr. Young, ſays, Eſſay 2. In January 1766, 
* ] drew from the herd ten hogs, as equal in ſize 
* as poſſible, and weighed them alive in five lots. 


Stones. pounds, 
No. 1. weighed - - 13 4 
7) OY IS 


WW 
. — - 12 11 
JJC 


14 pounds to the flone. 


“ A nearer equality than this, in matters that 
e can neither be added to, nor diminiſhed, can 
* ſcarcely be expected. 

% No. 1. was fattened with white peaſe, that 
* weighed 661b. per buſhel; the price 3os. per 
© quarter, 


© No. 
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te No. 2. With pollard, that weighed 22 pounds 
&« per buſhel; price d. per buſhel. | 

* No. 3. With buck-wheat, that weighed 47 
pounds per buſhel; price 25. 3d. per buſhel. 

«© No. 4. With boiled potatoes, that weighed 
+ 54 pounds per buſhel; price 25. per buſhel. 

* No. 5. With boiled carrots, that weighed 
„ raw 55 pounds per buſhel; price 15. 1d. per 
„ buſhel. 

] thought it beſt to fix on a given ſum, as 
« proper to fat each hog. The people I conſult- 
ed were of opinion, that eight buſhels of white 
“ peaſe were neceſſary to fat one ſuch hog well“. 
« This I accordingly fixed on as my criterion. 
© The account of the expence therefore ſtood 
thus.“ 


Buſhels. 4. . 6 
No. 1. Peaſe - 16 . +. 24:0 8 
2. Pollard - 80 -- „ 
3. Buck-wheat 27 „ = 
4. Potatoes - 28 21. 16s. 
Labour and coals ol, 4s. 3 0 0 

5, Carrots 459 201, 136. 2d. 
Labour and coals - Ol. 6s. 10d. 30 0 
1 « Each 


* It will take from 10 to 12 buſhels of peaſe to each ſuch 
pig to fatten it properly. 


[88 1 
„Each lot was weighed as ſoon as the food was 
done: the reſult was as follows. 


Weighed To which I remark 
Stone, Ib, Fed with, Increaſed in vt. 
ſt: I, 
Ne. t. 7 6 Peaſe. 14 2 
337 Pollard. 15 3 
$. 29 13 Buck-wheat. 16 13 
& 28-3 Boiled potatoes 12 10 


$. 28: © Ditto carrots. 17 13 


&« Tt is evident from this experiment, that car- 
ce rots boiled are ſuperior to any of the other food. 
&« did not expect that potatoes would be ſo much 
& inferior; but I have found, from divers other 
& trials ſince, that it is requiſite to mix the meal 
ce of ſome kind of corn with them“. Pollard +, 
<« in this trial, as in the laſt, is ſuperior to peaſe.” 

Mr. Young further proceeds, and ſays, In 
% January, &c. 1766, having a large number of 
* hogs fattening, I purchaſed various kinds of food 
for them, which were given them, ſome alone, 
e others mixed together, to diſcover which fattened 


& them 


* For want of which is the cauſe of Iriſh bacon being ſoft 
and flabby, 


+ Some calls barley-meal and bran pollard ; others the beſt 
bran, 
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& them in the cheapeſt and quickeſt manner; this 
« being, in the opinion of ſome, a fairer way of 
* diſcovering the nature of every kind of food, 
e than the other method.“ 

Mr. Young then ſays, Experiment 3. Seventy 
* ſix hogs, from 7 to 14 ſtone lean, eat in 7 days, 
“after 9 days fattening, 


Qrs. Buſhels. „ 
17 3öͤ ]q.ſ »»» 
1 8 Beans / 0 4 © 
7 2 Peaſeground = 10 17 6 

3 5 Or 21. 75, per day. 


Continuing ta give an account of the quantity 
eat each day, for 28 days, with the coſt of each va- 
rious food, he concludes the experiment (as he is 
pleaſed to call it) or ſubject, with theſe concluſive 
words, without drawing any concluſion from it, 
viz, From all thoſe trials, it appears that the 
* meal is better than the whole grain“.“ 

I confeſs myſelf at a loſs to know what is meant 
by a chain of 15 experiments performed in 28 
days, where not a ſyllable more is expreſſed than 

ſuch 


+ He muſt mean one buſhel according to the ſum. 


* This does not appear from the experiment. 


L013 


ſuch as this ſpecimen, of experiment the third, juſt 
recited; therefore, have omitted the remaining 
part of that ſubje& ; experiments, without con- 
cluſions, being in my idea, uſeleſs, as is this re- 
publication of it: but as one part of Mr. Young's 
Eſſay, ſeemed not improper to be mentioned, 1 
thought it proper to mention this laſt alſo, as it 
was the principal part of his famous account of 
rearing and fattening of pigs. 

You may remember that Mr, Young obſerves, 
that carrots boiled was ſuperior to either of the 
other foods, at the concluſion of Exp. 2. but by 
my remarks on the increaſe, you will find that the 
hogs fattened with Buck-wheat, Lot the third, in- 
creaſed 16 ſtone 13 pounds, being in weight 29 
ſtone 13 pounds, from 13 ſtone when put up in 
the ſtye: and the hogs fed with boiled carrots, 
Lot 5, increaſed 17 ſtone 13 Ib. being in weight 31 


ſtone, from 13 ſtone one pound, when firſt put up: 


by which it appears 14 pounds in favour of car- 
rots boiled. Had Mr. Young been candid in this 
trial he would have fed, Lot 3, with Buck- wheat 
meal, inſtead of the whole grain, as he did Lot 5, 
with carrots boiled; whole grain being of leſs 
effect. I ſay, had he given it in meal, I dare pre- 
ſume to declare, the favour would have fallen on 


bu ck- 
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CW 1 
buck-wheat. Mr. Young's firſt Lot, Exp. 2. was 
fed with 16 buſhels of peaſe, at the charge of 21. 
the pigs weighing when fattened, 27 ſtone 6 
pounds. A friend of mine in 1769, fattened two 
hogs* which weighed 34 ſcore, or 48 ſtone 8 
pounds : with 


Buſhels, 4. tb 
24 Peaſe unground — 3 12 0 

2 Peaſe meal o 60 

6 Barley meal - „„ .Q@1\0 
8 4 10 © 


This is in favour of Mr. Young's, in reſpect to 
number of buſhels and weight, if of equal fat- 
neſs, as 32 buſhels is to 48 ſtone, ſo is 16 buſhels 
to 24 ſtone 4 pounds; viz. 3 ſtone 2 pounds . 

Two other friends had each a large hog, one 
hog was a year and three-quarters old; the other, 
two years and three-quarters old. They were put 
up both at one time, and equally fed, and of equal 
value, viz, 21. 10s, each, Each eat in 150 days, 


Buſhels 


* Valued before they were put up at 3 pounds —Were 84 
days fattening. 


+ Nearly 2 pounds, on every ſtone difference, in Mr. Young's 


favour. 


11 


Buſhels. 1 
20 Peaſe in whole grain 3 0 0» 
20 Barley in meal — 8.00 


40 Buſhels. 

When fattened, the year and three-quarters old 
hog weighed 31 ſcore one pound and a half. The 
other 32 ſcore 8 pounds and a half, or, the 
weight of both, go ſtone 10 pounds. 

The proportion of fattening theſe two pigs, and 
Mr. Young's, is as 80 buſhels is to go ſtone 10 
pounds, ſo is 16 buſhels to 18 ſtone 2 pounds; 
in favour of Mr. Young's pigs, 9 ſtone, 4 pounds“. 
Value Mr. Young's two pigs at 11. 125, before they 
were put up, and the peaſe at the ſame price with 
the two latter, viz. at gs. per buſhel, we ſhall find 
his Lot 1, to be in value when fattened 47. 25. 
and the other two pigs in value 15/. The propor- 
tion will ſtand as 41. 25. is to 27 ſtone 6 pounds 
Mr. Young's pigs, ſo is 151. the other two pigs, 
to 100 ſtone 4 pounds, which they ought to have 
weighed according to Mr. Young's pigs: leſs I ſay, 
in proportion even in this caſe. And if we add 
the value of my firſt friends pigs, viz. 31. to the 
coſt of fattening, we ſhall find another proportion 

in 


* The ſame proportion in Mr. Young's favour. 
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in favour of Mr. Young; namely as 77. 10s, the 
value of coſt, &c. of my firſt friends pigs is to 48 
ſtone 8 pounds their weight, ſo is 41. the value 
of coſt, &c. of Mr, Young's pigs, when the peaſe 
is reduced to the ſame price of the others, to 26 
ſtone 5 pounds; leſs in proportion by one ſtone 
one pound than Mr. Young's: ſo that in every caſe, 
according to Mr. Young's account, he has the ad- 
vantage. 

But the people in Hampſhire, to whom I have 
talked on this ſubject, ſay, that 16 buſhels of peaſe 
is not ſufficient to fatten a hog of 19 ſcore*, which 
is nearly the weight of Mr. Young's pigs, Lot 1. 
if put up lean, as he ſays his were; it coſt only 
25. 64d. per ſcore ; whereas, in general, be the 
food peaſe alone, or peaſe and barley meal mixed, 
when peaſe are at 11. 4s. per quarter, and barley at 
16s, per quarter, a lean hog cannot be fattened 
under, from 25. 104. to 3s. 1d. per ſcore: I ſay, 
ſuch as is generally underſtood to be a fat hog; 

the 


* It muſt be remembered, that Mr. Young's pigs were ſmall, 
two only making that weight. Whether ſmall pigs fatten better 
in proportion than larger, I cannot fay ; ſhould be inclinable 
to think they do, as in every way, according to Mr. Young's 
account, they have the advantage, if Mr, Young's were fat, 


1 
bs 
10 . 
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the expence varying in fattening hogs as with other 
beaſts, ſome taking the food more kindly than 
others. 

Carrots are a properer food for rearing hogs 
than fattening them, as before obſerved in winter 
food: It is there I recommend the farmer to lay 
his fort; where a good acre is worth gol. 3s. gd. 
at 15. gd. per hundred weight: like potatoes, are 
too ſoft and waſhy a food for fattening bacon, or 
pork hogs, deſigned either for the rack or pow- 
dering tub; for this purpoſe, call in the aid of 
buck-wheat, barley, and peaſe, made into meal 
and mixed together, never giving the whole 


grain. 


SECTION II. 
Of PEAS E. 


3 being much cultivated in ſome parts 

of England, I ſhall recommend to the farmer 
an obſervation or two. Firſt, that peaſe at the 
common time of ſowing, are an uncertain crop. 
Secondly, their uſefulneſs require more than com- 
mon attention. He 1s therefore to have his peaſe 


field 


8 19 1 


field as well prepared as for wheat, not ſown on a 
foul piece of ground and there 'choaked up with 
weeds; this 1s to be obtained, notwithſtanding he 
ſows in broad-caſt. And let me tell my reader, 
that no one but a ſloven will ever have a filthy 
field in his care. T hirdly, late ſowings are more 
ſubject to blights than early ſowings: therefore ſow 
peaſe in January and February; do not 47 off 
till February and March. 


ee . 
Of BARLEv. 


ARLEY is a grain of great utility in life; 

but like wheat the publick are deprived of one 
third of what the land would produce, if well tilled. 
How many thouſand acres are ſowed with barley on 
one ploughing after wheat? There are ſome people 
however, will bluſh when they read this, to think 
of the inattention of their brethren; ſuch are they 
who plough five times after wheat for barley; and 
reaps 7 quarters“ inſtead of 3 or 4 per acre: they 
K | _ 

* Seven quarters, at 521b. weight to one buſhel, are | 


46,592 ounces or 27,955,200 grains, at 600 grains to one 
dunce, 
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ſow alſo in February, not later than March in any 
ſeaſon, | 

But, ſays the flothful, unwilling man; his 
ground muſt be better than mine to have ſuch 
a crop; and he muſt be at a great expence in 
keeping zoo many horſes, to plough his land zoo 
many times. I will tell this man, that his ground, 
would produce as much, if maſters were changed: 
and then his land would have five ploughings as 
cheap as it is now done by two only: How ſo? 
Why one man and two horſes will plough as much 
in a day as one man, a boy, and four horſes 
uſed to do on it; nay, in ſome land he would 
plough with one horſe and man, as much in aday, 
as oft times four horſes has done. Thus, this 
mighty ſecret, which, I dare ſay, will remain ſo 
with nine out of ten, that may read it, 

By many accidental droppings of barley at har- 
veſt, it has been found they ſtand winter ſeverity 
very well; as alſo, being often ſown with rye in 
October for ſpring food for ſheep. When acci- 
dental, and continuing with ſome other crop they 


ſo 


ounce, being 232,960 plants, producing 5 tillers and 24 grains 
to each tiller, or car. Each plant ſtanding at nearly five in- 


ches one quarter diſtance from the other. 
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ſo chanced to be, are in ear in May, and ripe in 
July, ſomething to advantage may be diſcovered 
in culture of barley, as was by the ſame accident 
diſcovered to great advantage by ſowing black oats 
in October on dry lands; they being ripe the end 
of June or beginning of July; no ſpring drought 
retards them, and they yield plentifully : nay, white 
oats ſome winters have ſtood well, and ſurpriſed 
the farmer with its bounty next midſummer. An 
acquaintance .of mine intends to ſow an acre of 
barley in October next, being 1771, at the ſame 
time and field where the other part is to be 
wheat ; this will in ſome meaſure be a further in- 
. formation, if not concluſive; as the ſame perſon 
had a large field of wheat in 1769, ſcattered 
largely over with barley, which was in ear long 
before the wheat, and grew very predominant un- 
til the wheat ſhot into ear, which ſoon overcame 
this intruder; ſo that nothing further could be 
gathered from thence. 


ERC T10N-. . 


Of VeTCHES or T ARES, 


ETCHES or tares, are a uſeful crop in a 
farm, particularly the winter ſort: this, with 

rye, being ſown together in October, with one 
| ploughing, 
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ploughing, after any ſummer crop, and cut for 
ſoil in May, then ploughed up and ſowed with 
cole, turnips, or Buck-wheat, and fed off with 
penning of ſheep, &c. or ploughed in, is as pro- 
fitable to the land, and to its maſter, as per- 


haps any part of tillage can boaſt of: wheat may 
be the ſucceeding crop. 


This mixture of winter tares and rye, is the 
beſt food that can be given to cows ſoiled in the 
ſpring; it is equal to lucern in that reſpect for one 
cutting; large dairies round London are plentifully 
fed with it; the maſter of one dairy told me, that 
no vegetable he had known was equal to it for 
quantity of one cutting, or that was near equal in 
promoting milk“. 

Tares ſowed in the ſpring and penned on, or 
ploughed in, is an excellent preparation for wheat, 
and one of the fitendly ſubſtitutes inſtead of poi- 
ſonous dung; and the pulſe good for poultry, pid- 
geons and hogs, 


S E C- 


* It was for that reaſon, rye, barley, &c. was ſowed for 
ewes and lambs in the ſpring as before mentioned, 
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SECTION: . 
Of KnoTt-crass. 


N the Rational Farmer, page 100, is mentioned 

from England Diſplayed, that near Lavington 
in Wiltſhire, they feed hogs on a graſs, called 
knot-graſs. I ſhall here give a fuller deſcription 
of it. 

Knot-graſs, Swines-graſs, Blood-wort, Male 
Knot-graſs, and by ſome called Bird's-tongue: in 
Latin, Polygonum, Sanguinaria, and Proſerpinaca. 

Authors make ſeven kinds, the ſort here men- 
tioned is the great, or common knot-graſs, It has 
a root reddiſh, ſmall, ſhort and round, abiding all 
winter, and putting forth a-new every year; it 
comes up with many long ſlender branches, full of 
joints laying upon the ground, with many long 
and narrow leaves ſet thereupon, one for the moſt 
part ata joint; on which branches, eſpecially from 
the middle upwards, come forth flowers, which are 
ſo ſmall, that for the moſt part they are not ſeen 
or diſcerned; but in ſome they are white, in others 
of a whitiſh purple colour, which afterwards turns 
into very ſmall ſquare ſeed, like ſorrel ſeed; where 


note, 


00:11 
note, that the joints have commonly a ſmall white 
ſkin, which covers them, 

This graſs is ſown in fields on which hogs 
feed, and anſwers well in part of Wiltſhire, It 
grows wild in moſt counties in England, as well 
as by the foot-ways in fields, as on the ſides of 
high-ways, by the ſide of old walls, and the bor- 
ders of fields ; where, in ſome places, it even 
overſpreads them, 

« Its uſe in a phyſical capacity is very peculiar 
againſt ſpitting of blood, and all fluxes of blood in 
any part. The liquid juice is cooling, drying, 
and binding, and is very effectual to ſtay any 
bleeding at mouth or noſe, being drank in ſteeled 
or red-port wine; and being applied to the fore- 
head, or temples : as allo ſquirted up the noſtrils 
with a ſyringe, cools and tempers the heat of 
the blood, or of the ſtomach, and to ſtop any 


flux of blood or humours, either of the belly, as 


laſks, or bloody-fluxes, fluxes of choleric, and 
ſharp humours, &c. Doſe, four ſpoonfuls.” Sal- 
mon's Her, lib. I. chap. 418. 


This 


Note. In Auguſt 1770, I found a large piece of knot- graſs, 
where no cattle had been the whole ſummer, to which 1 


turned ſome hogs and horſes, the hogs, and one horſe eat vo- 
raciouſly. 


tt 


1 
This ſmall digreſſion, I hope, may not be 
thought improper. 


SECTION VI. 
Of Wur ars. 


AVING made ſhort, but 1 hope, fatis- 
factory obſervations and directions for a new, 
profitable, and eaſier mode for treating of land 
than at preſent much known in what is termed 
winter and ſummer fallow; the latter of which I 
could wiſh to ſee baniſhed from us, for our ene- 
mies companions, unleſs where judiciouſneſs ſteps 
in to eradicate the filthy field of ſlovenlineſs, and 
thus prepare a fertile and clean path for wheat ; 
of which I ſhall now ſpeak a little, and, as a pre- 
parative, ſhall mention the ſorts moſtly ſown. 
Firſt, The white egg-ſhell wheat. This 1s 
ſown on the hazely brick-earth, and light lands, 
in Eſſex. 
Secondly, The red wheat, and bearded poland, 
upon yellow clays in Hertfordſhire “. 
Thirdly, 


* White poland, or pole-rivet, has not a hollow talk, 
and therefore not ſo ſubject to lodge. Vide Hertfordſhire. 
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E | 
"Thirdly, The long coned wheat, in rank clays, 
in Oxfordſhire . | 


Fourthly, The red lamas, on cold lands in 
Staffordſhire . 


Fifthly, The pendulum wheat, in general in 
Berkſhire 4. 
Sixthly, The white ſtraw and red ear'd wheat, 
in the ſtrong lands in Northamptonſhire ||. 
Seventhly, The red and bearded, and a ſort 
of pollard duck bill, or as ſome, Fuller's wheat, 
in Suſſex *. 
There 


Note. Fine wheat requires to be' heavy, ſmooth, and a 
bright yellowiſh colour : if dead white, they call it watery ; 
if a deep yellow, and inclinable to a tranſparency, it is ſaid 
to be glazed. | 

# The ſtraw, not hollow, has long awns, not ſubje& to 
be hurt by birds, or mildew. Vide Oxfordſhire. 

+ Bearded wheat. Vide Staffordſhire. 

f The ear hangs much the ſame as the cone-wheat. Vide 


Berkſhire. 


Much recommended for the plumpneſs of the grain, and 
ſtrength of the ſtraw, not ſubject to birds, or lodging. Vide 
Northamtonfnire. 

It has ſuch a rough ear, that the birds never injures it, 
the awns dropt off when full ripe, the ears large, and heavy, 
yields more flour than any other wheat, muſt be ſown thin, 


as it tillers greatly, and has very ſtrong ſtalks. Vide Suſſex. 
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There is alſo another ſort of red ear'd, which 
has a white ear and red grain, good for ſtrong 
land, ſeldom ſmuts, and yields well. 

Other ſorts there are, ſuch as the. rough hulled, 
red ſtraw, and white ſtraw! wheat, ſowed in both 
heavy and light ſoils, without much diſtinction, in 
Hampſhire +. 

In reſpect to the ſeaſon for ſowing . places 
differ; not ſo much in difference of ſoil always, 
as cuſtom. In ſome of the downs in Hampſhire, 
Wiltſhire, and Dorſetſhire, often ſowing when 
another part of the farm is reaping, Auguſt being 
the general time: I ſay, it is cuſtom, for there 


are many places of the ſame ſoil as theſe counties, 
and in other parts of the ſame county the ſame 
ſoil; yet, cuſtom alters the ſowing — not the 
ſoil. 

Thus, in part of Hampſhire, both dry hot 
land, and ftrong cold land, the feafon is rather 
November and December, for no other reaſon, than 
that they never ſow ſooner. This is the general 
reaſon ignorance gives for all its actions. 

L However, 


I + The firſt is a ſtout growing wheat; the ſecond has a ve- 
ry red ſtraw before it is ripe, which changes to a yellowiſh red ; 
the grain is red when ripe : The other ſort has a whitiſh ſtraw, 
ear, and graia. Vide Hampſhire. 


11 


However, ignorance cannot prevent my pen 


from informing it, that there are certain rules in 
nature which judiciouſneſs always embraceth, be- 
fore cuſtom, Cuſtom is a mere ſhadow of ſha- 
dows, when talked of as a mode in agriculture, 
unleſs good ſenſe ſpeaks for it. Judiciouſneſs, there- 
fore, in tillage, has, for its mode and directions, ex- 
perience, pure and unprejudiced, a capacity to 
diſtinguiſh errors, reflections in its ꝓurſuits, and 
judgment to embrace reaſon when 1t appears be- 
fore him. To define theſe characters into a. prac- 
tical ſyſtem in agriculture, the following hints 
perhaps may ſuffice. 

Firſt, It is therefore certain, nay as any axiom 
in Euclid, that all land, of what degree ſoever, is 
capable of being improved, and that within the 
reach of every man qualified to hold land. 

| Secondly, That all land ought to be improved, 
and kept to that improvement in as high a ſtate as 
it can be raiſed to; not by ignorance, for it ſtops, 
ſcarcely before it has begun, and. thinks the land 
cannot be made better; but by judicious alterna- 
tive manurings, it is very capable, when marls of all 
kinds that cauſe an ebulition * with vinegar, is ap- 
plied : 

* When clay, or ſtrong ſubſtances, do not. foment. and 

boil, 
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plied; native * and calcinated + ſalts, hogs, neats, 
ſheep, and fowls dung f, horns and hoofs of all 

kind of beaſts ||, ſoot, ſea-weed *®, and ſand, &c. 
My ſyſtem preſumes, that the judicious man 
has his land in the higheſt order (either up or 
low land) it is capable of. Muſt aſk the farmer if 
he knows, that ſtraw of ſtanding corn is moſt pre- 
valent, and ears leſs full, by ſowing in December 
than September? He anſwers, he does not know. 
My reply is, to aſſure him that it is ſo; and if he 
would ſow a field at thoſe different times, he 
would 


boil, as it were, when vinegar is applied to it in a glaſs, there 
are no vegetating ſalts contained in thoſe ſubſtances worthy 
as manure. 

Such are called native ſalts, that are in green vegetables 
putrefacted in the ground, or in a body together laid in a 
heap to rot. | 

+ Such are called calcinated ſalts that are in earths, ſtones, 
bones, woods, and vegetables of all forts, green or dry, that 
are burnt; to which may be added ſea-ſalt and lime, mixed 
together, wet with urine, and burned. 

t Dung of pidgeons, rooks, crows, &c. and of poultry, 

|| Spread and ploughed into the ground, be the horns, &c, 
large or ſmall, . 


* Made into a dunghill heap, with alternate layers of carth, 
a year before it is uſed ; the wetter the better when put in 
the heap. : 


„ 
would find it, where each ſoil is equally good, by 
ſowing thin in September, and the common quan- 
tity in December. Should he alledge, that light 


dry hilly ground, ſuch as ſome part of the paſt- 


mentioned counties are, Wheat may be ſown at an 
early time, but that there is no occaſion to ſow a 
ſtrong ſoil ſo ſoon ; he muſt be anſwered, by ob- 
ſerving, that as light dry land is ſown early, to eſta- 
bliſh it in the ground firm, before bad weather 
may come on to ſpew it out again; as alſo to 
forward it ſo much, that it may cover the ground 
in the ſpring before droughts come on, as is often 
the caſe ; ſo ſtrong wet land ſhould be ſown early, 
that it may ripen early the enſuing ſummer : 
Bur ignorance ſays, the wheat will be too forward 
and groſs in the ſpring, (what they , call 
rank, ) and that it will run to ſtraw. 

Let me tell this farmer, that wheat ſown early 
in dry lands, enjoying the advantages above -· men- 
tioned, as well as wheat ſown on cold wet lands, 
or in land of the fineſt loam, or moſt fertile ſoil, 


can never be too ſtrong in the ſpring, provided 


the judicious hand ſcatters the grain: he is not a 


huſbandman, 


+ See 9th paragraph of Remarks, p. 69, 70. Rational 
Farmer. 
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huſhandman, not even a farmer, or ſcarcely a 
rational being, who does not know what each 
field can nearly do for him, after a few years con- 
verſe with it: therefore, if he is a huſbandman, 
he will ſow quantity according to the quality of 
his land: If, in quality, the firſt, 48 pounds to 
one acre ; if the ſecond, 54 pounds; if in quali- 
ty the third, 64 pounds; theſe reſpective quanti- 
ties will be on the ground, if evenly ſown 
from three to four inches ſquare : and if in the 
. ſpring birds and weather ſhould have reduced it to 
one half, viz. that in quality the firſt, to 8 inches 
ſquare ; and that in quality the third, to 6 inches 
{quare, the gronnd will have its full due, room to 
tiller, and ſpace for air, the very being of ſtrength 
and promoter of maturity, When wheat is thick 
ſown, it is rank indeed in good ground, and flen- 
der in poor land; one too thick and cloſe to ad- 
mit air to ſtrengthen, and of courſe weak and 
watery z the other periſhed for want of ſubſtance 
to nouriſh it; ſo that in either caſe, thick ſowing 

carries with it its doom, as well as late ſowing “. 
2 What 


* How often do we ſuffer in England by late harveſts; late 
ſowing, and a cold backward ſpring, throws our harveſt into 
the middle of Auguſt before it is begun, when it ſhould be a 


month 
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What is a field of turnips for winter uſe, when 


each plant at coming up joins to each other, and 
ſo continued ? What is a bed of cabbage plants in 
their thick ſtate, to the diſtant diſtribution in 
rows? What are carrots, onions, &c. &c. &c. nay, 
what 1s timber when ſtanding fide by ſide ? Capa- 


City to diſcern, reflection and judgment to draw 
rational concluſions, can alone make the huſband- 
man, 

It would be endleſs to relate the many inſtan- 
ces of what may be produced from a ſmall quan- 
tity of wheat grains, not from garden culture, but 
in the field. Mr. Baker tells us, that in a light 
rye-· land foil he put in fix grains of wheat, each a 
foot aſunder, which produced 29 ears, one with 
another, weighing, when freed from chaff, 10 
ounces, and the number of grains 5710 *, which 

18 
month ſooner. I have known a great deal of wheat carted 
the 24th of July, old ſtile. The heavy rains coming on the 
late harveſt of 1756, injured the corn ſo much, as to cauſe 
almoſt a famine the enſuing year. The family diſtreſſes are tao 
recent to be forgot, as well as the calamitous confuſion 
through moſt parts of England. And the wet ſowing ſeaſon 
in 1768, cauſed a great quantity of land to ly fallow all the 
winter, which was ſown with barley the enſuing ſpring. 

* Thirty-one and an half grains, one with another, and 


twenty»Cciplt one-fifth cars to each plant. 
eig P 


1991 


is only 571 grains to one ounce, they being fo re- 
markably large. The produce was 951 times the 
ſeed ſown, and 4 grains over. | 

In 1769, April the 11th, I planted fix grains 
of red lamas wheat, between ſome rows of lu- 
cern, but the ſluggs harbouring there, eat all off 
but one, as ſoon as they appeared; this ſingle 
plant produced 54 ſtalks, but did not perfect any 
grains . This was done out of mere curioſity, to 
ſee the effect of wheat ſown at that time. 

In the year 1770, I ſaw five plants of barley 
growing in about four inches in depth of turf- 
mould, taken from a barren ſhallow heath hill, 
which had been thrown out of a turf-houſe on a 
dry ſtoney bottom. The luxuriancy of the plants 
was amazing, as well as the number of tillers, all 
of which could not be nouriſhed : I counted the 
tillers in each, and the ſtalks in each which pro- 
duced ears : The firſt was 38 tillers, out of which 
were 24 ears; the ſecond 63 tillers, out of which 
were 34 ears: the third 31 tillers, out of which 
were 21 ears; the fourth 42 tillers, out of which 
were 30 ears; and the fifth 50 tillers, out of 
which were 32 cars. The firſt and ſecond grew 

within 

* Mentioned to ſhow Low wheat will ſtock. The plant 
continued green the whole winter following, till May, at which 


time it began to dwindle, and died ſoon after, 
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within 8 inches of each other, the other three 
about 6 inches of each other: I counted the grains 
in ſeveral of the ears, and found them run, in ge- 
neral, from 25 to 38: Theſe ſeeds were accidental, 
but ſhews, what may be produced; it tells us, 
that we are very 1gnorant of what land 1s capable 
of doing: One acre may as well produce 174,240 * 
ſuch plants, which would be 4,913,568 ears, and 


154,777,399 grains, at 600 to one ounce, or 
16,122 pounds 10 ounces weight ; one fourth 


of ſuch increaſe would be an amazing crop, not 
leſs than 4,030 pounds weight +. But to return 
to wheat, | 

I fay, from many obſervations and experiments, 
wheat is in general ſown too thick; and alſo as 
certain, that we do not receive near the produce 
land can give. Without going into extraordinary 
things, let us coolly conſider of this matter, and 
ſee what advantage 1t 1s to a farmer to have his 
land in good order, (but not with dung, or waſte- 


ful fallow) both in reſpect to ſaving of ſeed, and 


increaſe of grain. 
Firſt 


* At 6 inches ſquare. 

+ Seventy-ſeven buſhels, 26 pounds weight, at 52 pounds 
to the buſhel ; I have heard of ſome that weighed 55 pounds 
to a buſhel. 
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Firſt then, let one acre be ſown with 62 pougds 
of wheat, and harrowed in, this will produce 
696,960 plants, at 3 inches diſtance ; and if we 
allow even half to be loſt before ſpring by birds, 
&c. we ſhall find at that time 174,240 plants, at 
6 inches ſquare. 

Suppoſe then theſe 174,240 plants produce but 
6 tillers, or ſtalks to form ears, and each ear to 
contain 30 grains, the quantity will be 31, 363, 200 
grains, at 600 to i ounce, making 3267 pounds 
weight, or 51 buſhels, at 64 pounds to a buſhel, 

Here is ſaved one buſhel and half of ſeed in this 
acre, and an increaſe of 19 buſhels more than the 
general run of what they call good ground, viz. 
32 buſhels per acre; being, in the whole, ſaving 
and increaſe, 20 buſhels and half per acre, 

If the wheat be ploughed in, and lightly har- 
rowed, there will {till be a greater ſaving of ſeed, 
viz. one peck at leaſt, as there can be but lit- 
tle loſs by birds in this manner, as every ſeed is 
covered. Add this peck, and you will find in one 
hundred acres, the loſs is 51 loads 30 buſhels—a 
quantity equal to what is now produced in general 
per acre, on an average. 

This produce has been received from acres, it 
is not confined to pen, ink, and paper—land 

M has 


. 
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if 
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has frequently produced it—facts are incontrover- 
tible. 

Light lands are generally more eſteemed for 
barley than for wheat; and indeed, if ſown in 
March, it is the moft natural for that grain : but 
let me give a few directions, or rather advice to 
the judicious huſbandman. When he ſows wheat in 
ſuch land, if he has ſhecp, pen them on ſuch land 
before he ſows his wheat, then ſow on the dung- 
ing, and plough it in; having, before the wheat 
is ſown, harrowed the penned land, that the ſheep 
dung may be better divided, and a little blended 
with the earth. | 

Or, where the land may be ſomething ſtronger, 
(if not clay) and the wheat harrowed in, I would 
adviſe a light penning on ſuch harrowed wheat; 
for though the advantage to land is not ſo much 
by ſheep-dung lying on the ſurface, as covered, 
yet the corn will receive a conſiderable benefit by 
it, as the freſh dung will, in ſome meaſure, waſh 
in at that time of the year. Permit me here to 
oblerve the advantage wheat muſt have from any 
green vegetable“ ſyſtem : Shall therefore ſuppoſe 

a crop 


* Calcinated or burnt vegetables produce a fructifying ſalt, 
but green vegetables putrefied produce both oil and ſalts. 
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a crop of any ſort of corn on a field, in the year 
1771. In the beginning of October, or rather 
middle of September, in that year, it is to be 
ploughed up, and ſown with rye and barley, or 
black oats and rye : The end of February, or be. 
ginning of March, (as occaſion may ſerve) put in 
ewes and lambs, there let them feed, and as many 
more as the land will feed of weathers; in May, 
plough this field up, and ſow it with cole- ſeed: in 
July, feed it off by ſheep penning, or plough it in 
as ſoon as ploughed, ſow turnips or buck-wheat, 
and either pen-feed it off, or plough it in as be- 
fore; in either caſe, plough the ground, and ſow 
it immediately again with another vegetable the 
end of Auguſt ; or either of the former may be 
fed off with hogs. 

Then, in October at furtheſt, plaugh it up, 
and ſow wheat in the manner before obſerved : 
and I dare ſay, every rational being will allow, 
that an acre under a rotation of tillage, cannot be 
more fully employed, or enriched. 

The grains in ſuch wheat will be very large; 
the huſk or cheſt when the corn 1s ripe, opening 
with more freedom than when corn is poor; and 
when due attention is paid to the time of cutting 
it, not letting the corn ſtand until it be ripe, as 


the 
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the farmers term is, that is, in fact, till it is ready 
to ſhed: No, cut it before it is ready to ſhed, it will 
fully ripen on the ſtubble, the grain will be bet- 
ter coloured, and loſe leſs in the various move- 
ments it is afterwards neceſſarily to undergo “. 

Further, let us enter a little into the merit of 
wheat, by calling into our aid the obſervations 
and judgment af ſome of our wiſe ancients, not 
our late forefathers, 

“% Camillo Tarello, a native of Lonato, in the 
Venetian territories, in his valuable treatiſe 
of agriculture, which he preſented to the 
Senate of Venice, under the title of Ricordo a' 
Agricultura, and the Senate, in juſtice to this 
work, and the patriotic intentions of the author, 
granted him, on the 29th of September 1566, 
not only the ſole right of vending his book, 
but ordered alſo, that all ſuch who adopted 
* his method of huſbandry, ſhould pay to him, 
and his deſcendants, 4 marchetti (about three 
half-pence of our money) for every acre of 
corn-land, and 2 marchetti, for every acre of 


& other 


Bind dry, and cart dry, two very material parts to be 
obſerved in good huſbandry ; and reap wheat when the ſtraw 


is a little greeniſh. The flaury part is more increaſed, and 
the brain of courſe rendered thinner, 
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& other land planted according to his directions,“ 
obſerves, 


cc 


«© When we conſider, that every ear of wheat 
yields 30 grains at a medium, we may infer, 


« that if all theſe were ſowed, and grew, we 
* ſhould reap 50 times as much as was ſown ; 
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but our crops are far from being ſo abundant: 
This failure cannot proceed from any other 
cauſe, than that all theſe grains do not riſe and 
proſper; nor can any but one, or all, of the 
ſeven following reaſons be aſſigned for it, if we 
except bad ſeaſons and extraordinary accidents. 
« The deficiency ariſes either from, firſt, the 
ſeed, or, ſecondly, from rain, when the corn is 
in bloom; thirdly, from winds, when its ſtalks 
are large; fourthly, from birds, which eat up 
the grains that have been ſown; fifthly, from 
worms and inſects; ſixthly, from the earth; or 
ſeventhly, from the cultivator himſelf. 

« Firſt, the cauſe is not in the ſeed, for either 
the ſeed is good, or it is not ; if it be not good, 
the grains will not riſe at all, but if it be good, 
as we ſuppoſe it to be, each grain may, and 


* ſhould produce, at leaſt, one ear.“ 


« Secondly and thirdly, neither ought it to be 


e aſcribed, either to rain or winds, at the time 
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of bloſſoming of the corn; becauſe we do not 


66 reap 
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reap go for one, even when the weather is then 
very fine, and even when each ear bears 50 
grains, we do not reap 30 times the ſeed.” 
«« Fourthly, nor ought we to accuſe the birds 
of the air; it being well known that lupines “, 
which they never touch, do not all riſe; for if 


they did, the crop would be ſtill more conſide- 
rable, as each of theſe plants bears from 30 


to 60 ſeeds: beſides, what the birds eat is not 
conſiderable.“ 

4 Fifthly, worms and inſects are not the cauſe, 
for three reaſons; firſt, our crops are very lit- 
tle better, even when neither worms nor inſects 
are to be ſeen; ſecondly, the caſe here is the 
ſame with that of the lupines; and thirdly, 
the worms would ravage whole fields (as they 
ſometimes do) in ſo viſible a manner, that it 
would be eaſy to ſee the cauſe of the miſchief: 
however, this is an extraordinary and a pretty 
rare event. 

« The ſame may be ſaid of fogs, cold bad 
weather, reptiles, and other miſchievous crea- 
tures, T hough theſe enemies do not injure our 
fields every year, we nevertheleſs coaſtantly reap 
leſs corn than they might be made to pro- 


duce. 
Laſtly, 


* Lupines will be further mentioned in manures. 
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« Laſtly, the earth is not in itſelf the cauſe of 
& this ſcarcity of increaſe; for the Creator has en- 
« dowed it with perpetual youth and fruitfulneſs ; 
« as Columella “ juſtly obſerves in the firſt chap- 
« ters of his firſt and ſecond books, that the earth 
and nature are always the ſame. 

Now, if the uſual cauſe, why we do not reap 
« 50 for one, cannot be imputed to either of the 
things above-mentioned, it muſt neceſſarily be 
e ſought for in the ignorance, negligence, and in- 
“ dolence of the huſbandman : for, our practice is 
« diametrically contrary to that of the ancient Ro- 
* mans: they ploughed often, and ſowed little; 
<« yet every family lived upon the produce of his 
« own farm; but we plough little, and ſow a 
„great deal, and are always diſappointed.” 

This leads me further to diſcourſe on plough- 
ing, and vegetable manures, to fit land more apt- 
ly to produce, what it will never fail to do, name- 
ly, abundance. 


* Columella wrote twelve books on agriculture, and lived 
in the time of Claudius ; he was a native of Spain. He ſays, in 
Spain, where ſheep feed on clay ſoils, as well as light foils, or 
long on one paſture, they give ſalt to the ſheep on ſtones in 


the field. 
CH AP, 
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DLOUGHING, ſays M. de Chateauvieux, is 
A the thoroughly dividing and looſening the 
ſoil ; it is ſo generally received, that there is not a 
farmer who does not know, that one ploughing 
more than ordinary, is of as much ſervice to his 
ground as dunging it would be: were its full value 
known it would be more practiſed, and every hul- 
bandman would give all his lands, at leaſt, one 
ploughing extraordinary,” 

*« To ſatisfy myſelf, ſays this great man of Ge- 
neva, what may be done with the plough alone, 
I reſolved on a ſpot of ground, which I knew to 
be incapable of naturally producing any thing, to 

make 
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make the trial on. Some years before, T had dug 
away all the earth, three feet deep, from a ſpace 
of 60 ſquare perches. Nothing had remained in 
it but a white clay, like that which potters uſe.” 

The ground was laid out into beds, which 
were afterwards ſowed with wheat, and the ſpaces 
between were frequently ſtirred. The firſt year 
my plants wete poor, and branched only into two, 
three, or four ſtalks; the ſecond year much better; 
the third year they were as large and fine as any 
garden could have produced. This ſpot ſtill con- 
tinues to produce equally well, the ſoil is now like 
fine mould; and, which is very remarkable, it has 
loſt its firſt white colour, and is become black. 
Let us but do the ſame with any of our bad 
lands*, and perſevere in ſtirfing them a ſufficient 
time, the ſucceſs will not be doubtful.” 

Thus the illuſtrious Monſieur Lullin de Cha- 
teauvieux, the great magiſtrate of the republick of 
Geneva, ſaw, that the poor white impoveriſhed clay 
was capable, by expoſing it to the air, to produce 

N corn; 


* How diametrical is this to the perverſeneſs of men, who 
are ſtartled as at a ghoſt, if they ſee any earth turned up in 
ploughing more than the common ſtaple, or gange, as they 


term it. 
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corn; he alſo ſaw that ſtubble was a great manurer 
of land when ploughed in; although I know it is 
a cuſtom in ſome part of Kent to drag it off the 
land and carry it away; ignorantly ſuppoſing, as it 
was not rotted to dung, it would not rot to do any 
good in the ground. 

M. de Chateauvieux's words are theſe : © Stubble 
lays ready on the ſpot, the ploughing of the earth 
covers it, and it is a long time in rotting, it keeps 
the ſoil looſe and light. I have found ſtubble al- 
moſt at a whole year's end, and have ſeen ſome not 
quite conſumed at the end of two years. From 
what I have ſeen of its effects, I will venture to 
ſay, that it contributes greatly to increaſe the pro- 
duction of the earth. I have often plucked up 
plants remarkable for their beauty, and frequently 
found their roots interwoven with tufts of ſtubble, 
which ſhewed me the cauſe of their extraordinary 
growth.“ 

Notwithſtanding this ingenious advocate for the 
drill huſbandry, thereby to avoid dung, and which 
ſyſtem of tillage is perpetual without it, or any 
other aſſiſtance to the earth, except air and ſtub- 
ble, ſaw, and acknowledges the advantage of even 
the dried ſhadow of vegetable manure, even the 
dried ſtraw of the field. How much more uſeful 


then 
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then muſt be the vegetable ploughed in to the 
earth to rot in its full vigour*, where every par- 
ticle of nouriſhment is diffuſed through the earth; 
not the leaſt part of its ſaline juice evaporated, 
or exhaled, 

But he and M. Bilberg, (whom I ſhall have oc- 
caſion by and by to mention further) was ſtill 
darkened, and could not ſee the profuſe ſpring of 
nature, although at the brink of it. 

This vegetable ſyſtem is the medium between 
the partizans in agriculture: between the common 
mode of dung-hill, and waſteful fallows, on one 
ſide; and the Tullian+ drill huſbandry on the 
other. One purſues the dung-hill and fallow ; 
the other, air and fallow. The vegetable medium 
between both, is always enriching, always pro- 
fitable. 

Alas, the drill or Tullian huſbandry, whatever 
ſome nick-nack people may think, or amuſe them- 
ſelves with, can never, or at leaſt I hope, will 
never more prevail, as it cannot anſwer the cul- 


tivators 


* To cut all forts of weeds in bloſſom, laying them to rot 
in layers of earth, will, when rotted, cut like butter, being full 


of oil. 


+ Mr. Tull who wrote on drill huſbandry. 
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tivators end, either in manner or profit by tenfold, 
Huſbandry conſiſts of other ingredients than fancy, 
or weak chimæras; it is a field equal to the ho- 
rizon; not confined to drill toys, and ideas of ſu- 
pernatural productions: but it is a ſtrong and per- 
manent knowledge of nature in a ſcientific under- 
derſtanding, whereby the ever-flowing earth is 
throwing out its abundance, expence leſſened, and 
the land daily augmented; not with airy * particles 
only but with the pure, the rich, the oily and un- 
tainted ſubſtance of nature, 

It was this led the ingenious M. J. J. Bilberg, 
in his Oeconomy of Nature, to ſay: © Plants as 
« well as living creatures, muſt ſubmit to death. 
They ſpring up, they grow, they flouriſh, they 
ripen their fruit, they wither, and at laſt, having 
finiſhed their courſe, they die, and return again 
to the duſt, from whence they firſt took their 
* rife. Thus the black mould which we 
„ ſee upon the ſurface of the earth, is chiefly 
+ owing to dead vegetables, For all roots deſcend 
into the earth by their branches, and after a 
plant has loſt its ſtem, the root remains; but 
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* Airy, ſuch only is the nouriſhment the earth can receive 
by the drill and bed huſbandry, except ſtubble. 
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„ this too rots at laſt, and changes into mould. 
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By this means, this kind of mould is mixed 
with the earth, by the contrivance of nature 
nearly in the ſame way as dung thrown upon 
field is wrought into the earth by the induſtry 
of the huſbandman.” 

The earth thus prepared offers again to plants 
from its boſom, what it had received from them, 
For when ſeeds are committed to the earth, they 
draw to themſelves an accomodate, ſuited to 
their nature; and turn into plants the more ſub- 
tile part of this mould, by the co-operation of 
the air, ſun, and moiſture; ſo that the talleſt 
tree is, properly ſpeaking, nothing but mould 
wonderfully compounded and modified by a 
virtue communicated to a ſmall ſeed by the 
Creator. From . theſe plants when they die, 


« juſt the ſame mould is formed as gave birth 
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to them originally; but in ſuch a manner, that 
it is in greater quantity than before, if the earth 
be kept looſe to admit of the free extenſion of 
their roots. Vegetables therefore increaſe the 
black mould, whence fertility remains conti- 
nually uninterrupted: whereas the earth would 
not make good its annual conſumption, if it 
were not conſtantly recruited by new ſupplies.” 


Thus 
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Thus much the ingenious Bilberg, whoſe idea 
of vegetables, as being the ſupport of nature, that 
they are earth itſelf, &c. is well expreſſed : but he, 
like many other great men in various arts and 
ſciences, had a glimmering only of what others 
from thence may improve. He ſaw a ſmall ſtream, 
not thinking there may be greater from the ſame 
ſpring. 

He ſaw vegetables produced, decayed, and ſo 
returned again when time had impaired them, and 
enriched the ground, as well as added to its ſub- 
ſtance; I ſay, added a ſubſtance, more than it 
received. | | 

Hence, if exhauſted nature is ſo uſeful to its 
parent when it returns, how much more mult its 
nouriſhment be, when returned in fullneſs of 
vigour: and when this ſucculent production 1s 
ploughed into the earth, in its ſtrength of oily 
| aliment, 


+ Van Helmont dried 200 pounds of earth, and planted 
therein a willow, which weighed 5 pounds; he watered it only 
with rain, or diſtilled water; and, to ſecure it from any 
other earth, covered it with a perforated tin cover: at five years 
end weighing the tree, with all the leaves it had borne in that 
time, he found it to weigh 169 pounds 3 ounces; yet the earth 
was only diminiſhed 2 ounces: being a proportion of 164 pounds 


3 Ounces increaſe of ſubſtance to 2 ounces diminution of earth. 
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aliment, there concocted in its mother's bowels, 
adds as it were prolificneſs to prolific nature. 

Further, the cuſtom of ploughing in green vege- 
tables is very ancient, all the Roman authors ſpeak 
of it particularly. 

Mago, a Carthaginian general, was ſo fond of 
agriculture, that he wrote twenty-eight books on 
that ſubject, which Columella obſerves, were tran- 
flated into Latin by an expreſs decree of the Ro- 
man ſenate. Servius adds, that Virgil being ſo 
fond of this vegetable ſyſtem, that he uſed thele 
books as a model when he wrote his Georgics. And 
it is thus far certain, that Virgil was ſo fond of 
ſucculent manures, that he even mentions oil of 
olives, and lees of oil as a manure. 

Among the moderns, the Flemings, in 1600, 
were the firſt who ploughed in living crops for the 
lake of fertilizing the earth, and confined their 
ſheep in ſheds built on purpoſe, whoſe floors were 
covered with earth, &c. when they did not penn 
in the field. | 

The vegetables they uſed for cattle were Lucern, 
Sain-foyn, Trefoil, Sweet-fenugreek, Buck-wheat 
or Cow-wheat, Field Turnips, and Spurry. 

Duhamel, 


Note. Columella calls this Mago, Ruſticationis Parentem. 
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Duhamel, obſerves page 25. * Dis as great 
a folly to dung grounds which require cooling; 
as it would be thought to adminiſter poiſon to 
cure a man of a fever. Our farmers are not 
ſenſible, that the temper of the land muſt as 
neceſſarily be conſulted, as the pulſe of the pa- 
tient. The dung-hill only is their univerſal re- 
fuge; they fly to that on all occaſions. They 
miſs a crop by dunging an improper ſoil, and 
lay on more dung to remedy this misfortune ® 
Again. New Syſtem of Agriculture, page 114. 
It is to me” ſays he, © a ſurprizing proof of our 
gentlemen's inaptitude to this noble art (argri- 
culture) to ſee ſo many hundred thouſand acres 
peſtered and corrupted by common dung, the 
bowels of which land are loaded with inexhau- 
ſtible quantities of rich wholeſome phyſic for 
its own diſeaſes. Dung is not only prejudicial 
to ſome ſoils, but inferior to the worſt of other 
compoſts upon any.” 
Pliny's account of marl in Britain by the Ro- 


mans, chap. 6, is ſuch, that whoever will be at 
the pains to read what he ſays on that head, will 


have 


Note. Pliny and Columella recommends a mixture of 


water and urine, or a decoction of Cypreſs leaves, for land. 


1 


have ſufficient reaſon to think, that we are till far 
below the point to which the Romans had then 
brought it in this iſland: it keeps hot land cold, 
and warms in a ſhort time cold land, and fills up 
all the vacuities in ſandy ſoil, 

Among other ſucculent manures, Columella 
mentions lupines as an excellent one for land, 
This is a fort of wild pea, cultivated principally 
for poor, hungry, worn out ground, eſpecially if 
dry and ſandy ; ſown in February or March it will 
bloſſom three times between May and Auguſt, 
and prove an excellent enricher of the ground 
when ploughed in juſt after the ſecond blooming. 
Their ſeeds par- boiled, and ſown about 16 buſhels 
per acre, is alſo, a great improver of ſuch land. 
The par- boiled lupines are uſed in ſome parts of 
Italy, by laying them to the roots of vines.“ 

This may not ſeem more ſtrange than even a recent 
practice, to ſome of our old faſhioned leaven; that is, 
for the worn out marl lands in Norfolk, they ob- 
tain oil cakes from Holland, and ſcatter them when 
broke on their land, at a charge of about 15s. or 
165. per acre. 

The Flemings, and Hollanders, cultivate ſpurry, 


of which there are two ſorts uſed by them. It is 
an annual about ſix inches high, flowers in June, 


O and 
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and ſeed ripe in Auguſt. Their accounts is, that 
it is an excellent winter food for cattle: it enriches 
the milk of cows ſo as to make it afford a much 
larger quantity of butter; and the mutton fed with 
it is preferable to that fed on turnips. Hens alſb 
eat this plant greedily, and it is commonly thought 
to make them lay an extraordinary number of eggs. 
They ſow it on their pooreſt ſandy ground, and by 
feeding it, the cattle improves the land more than 
by eating any ocher vegetable. 

The farmers in the low countries commonly ſow 
it twice a year; the firſt time in April or May to 
be in flower in June; and the ſecond time after 
their rye-harveſt to ſerve the cattle in November 
and December. The uſual allowance is 12 pounds 
per acre, 


SECTION HI. 


Of the Fxencn HonysSucKkLe. 


RENCH Honyſuckle is uſed for ſummer 
grazing in part of Flanders, being a prodi- 
gious grower, very ſucculent and nouriſhing, pro- 
ducing a large quantity of food, but too ſtalky 
and 
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pros for hay; and is an abiding plant. I have 
ſeen ſome hotſes refuſe it at firſt, though others are 
very greedy after it; *tis certainly a very profitable 
food. Two buſhels will ſow an acre although the 
ſeed is large; one foot diſtance is ſufficient for the 
plants as they ſtock out every ſpring much. It is 
often ſown in gardens for the colour of the red 
ſpiky like flowers. | 

This plant muſt be ſown alone in March, and | 
may be fed in July and Auguſt, and from May 
the enſuing year, or ploughed in for manure in 
June, rolling it once over before the plough, and 
ploughing it the ſame way with the lay from the 
roller. The ſtalks being groſs and ſucculent, the 
ground ſhould not be ſtirred again for three months, 
and if a light ſoil, it will not require to be ploughed 
till the wheat ſowing ſeaſon, 


CHAP. 
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SECTION. 


Of the Change of GREEN VEGETABLES into MANURE, 


* 


AVING in ſome meaſure been called on 


further to explain myſelf relative to green 


vegetables as manure, ſince the Rational Farmer 


made its appearance, I ſhall here endeavour, after 
a few obſervations, to give the analyſis of the 
change of green vegetables into the ſtate of putre- 
facted manure, and its powers. 

Firſt then I ſhall obſerve, that it is the cuſtom 
or practice of ſome few to plough in green vege- 
tables for manure, inſtead of dung-hill ſtuff: 
which may be called vegetables in an intire ſtate, 
The ſorts ſown for that purpoſe are turnips, buck- 
wheat, cole, tares, and peaſe. I call them vege- 


tables 
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tables in an intire ſtate, to diſtinguiſh them from 
dung, made of dried, exhauſted ftraw &c. 

Some object, that as vegetables receive their 
food from the ſoil on which they grow, it is natural 
to think, that when ploughed down, they do no 
more than reſtore what they had taken; therefore, 
land cannot be rendered more fertile thereby; that 
land frequently ploughed, none of its e 
food is exhauſted. 

This objection is at once ſet aſide by the known 
practice of ploughing in clover, for a crop of 
wheat; nay, after it has been twice mowed, that 
land produceth a better crop of wheat than a fallow 
would produce“. Even the covering of the ſur- 
face with the long ſtalks ſeem to be an advantage; 
tor thereby the air in the ſoil, not having free com- 
munication with the external air, becomes putre- 
fied, by which a fermentation is raiſed, and vege- 
table food enlarged. Whatever may be the cauſe 
of this fermentation, the fact is obvious. Every 
farmer knows, that when the ſoil has been covered 
for a conſiderable time by a ſtrong crop of peaſe, 
or any other kind of corn laid down, (commonly 
called looming) and though hard and ſtiff, be- 


comes 


* Occaſioned by the roots rotting. 
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eomes mellow, ſoft, and free, and obviouſly in a 
ſtate of fermentation}. Probably this is occa- 
fioned by the corruption of the air, or of the 
water, which the covering of the ſurface prevents 
from being exhaled. 

To theſe things may be added; that it is not im- 
poſſible but the plants when growing may ſuck in 
the vegetable food from the air in as great plenty 
as the foil would have done, though there had 
been no plants growing in it, ſays a celebrated 
writer. 

Further, if plants have this faculty, conſidering 
what an immenſe ſurface is expoſed by them to the 
influence of the air, the quantityF of vegetable food 


acquired cannot be inconſiderable. 


That plants have this faculty there is no doubt, 
being formed with innumerable organs of tran- 
ſpiration; the greateſt part of uſelets ſap goes 

off 


+ I knew a man who broke up a ſtrong lay in November, 
in as broad furrows as the plough would carry, that there may 
be the fewer diviſions for the graſs to grow between ; and in 
March following dragged it and fowed peaſe, of which there 
were a great crop. When the ground was plonghed up, it was 


ſo mellow, and rotted, that he ſowed a crop of wheat on it. 


x Quantity, ſee note page 94. 
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off that way, through the leaves“ in particular, they 
being the vehicle of internal ſuperfluities as well as 
to imbibe freſh air, and acts as lungs to the plant. 
The remaining part of the ſap, being the pureſt, 
is reſerved in the plant for its innutrition. 

This leads me to a ſhort analyſis of the change of 
green vegetables by fermentation and putrefaction, 
into their original nature; carrying with their return- 
ing ſubſtance a manure to enrich what had given 
life to them; and ſo paying, as it were, double in- 
tereſt to the earth from whence they came. 

Throw together any of the tender, green and 
ſucculent vegetables, whether acid or alkaline, in 
a heap, and preſs them together, the middle part 
will in a little time ſpontaneouſly conceive a ſmall 
degree of heat, and ſucceſſively paſs through the 
other degrees, till it arrives to a ſtate of ebullition, 
and be perfectly putrefied. 

In the ſpace of the firſt three days, they will 
yield a heat equal to that of a human body; by 
the fifth it will be painful to the hand, and laſtly, 
from that time to the 8th or gth day, the juices will 


appear 


Leaves of all herbs, trees, &c. is by which all the external 


nouriſhment is received: if a tree be deprived of its leaves, it no 


longer continues in a productive ſtate, and if fo continued, the 
tree will die, 
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appear ready to boil, and ſometimes the matter 
will even flame and burn ＋ 

By this ſpontaneous operation, the W 
acquires an abominable putrid, ſtercoraceous or 
cadaverous taſte and odour, and turns entirely 
into one ſoft, ſimilar, pappy maſs, or craſſamen- 
tum, greatly reſembling fetid human excrement 
in the ſcent, and putrefied fleſh in the taſte. 

Says an excellent Chymiſt, If this fetid mat- 
ce ter be directly committed to a glaſs retort, and 
46 diſtilled, there will come over, ' firſt a water im- 
& pregnated with a urinous ſpirit, perfectly like 
that obtainable from animal ſubjects, and ſepa- 
0 rable by a freſn diſtillation, into elementary 

water, with pure white volatile, dry alkaline 
* ſalts, not to be diſtinguiſhed from animal ſalts : 
« ſecond, a volatile, alkaline oily falt : thirdly, an 
« exceedingly volatile and a thick fetid oil, both 
„ which are intirely like animal's.” 

« This procels is truly univerſal in all vegetables 
« whatever, in the coldeſt and moſt ſucculent 
« watery plants, ſuch as purſlain, ſorrel, &c. as 
« well as the hotteſt acrimonious; but-the ſooner 
« (and of courſe ſo much ſtronger) as the vege- 

table 
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+ Witne the many hay-ricks burnt from the ſame cauſe. 
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te table contained the greater quantity of oil: but 
«© the phenomena the ſame.” 

It is ſurprizing to conſider, that by this means 
the difference between vegetables may be entirely 
taken away, and the whole kingdom (as obſerved 
by a noble author) thereof reduced to one common 
nature; ſo that worm-wood and tanſey, ſorrel and 
ſcurvy-graſs, ſhall appear as one and the fame 
thing, and this thing appear no otherwiſe than 
putrefied fleſh. 

Though ſorrel be famed for its preſerving the 
animal fluids uncorrupted whilſt they are circulat- 
ing in the body, and ſcordium for its embalming 
virtue as continuing it in a ſtate of incorruption 
after death; yet, even theſe plants ate of them- 
ſelves thus eaſily and ſimply corrupted and changed 
into ſuch a kind of putrefied fleſh, as it is their 
virtue to prevent. 

This Boerhaave conſiders as a general law of 
nature, wiſely eſtabliſhed to produce wonderful 
changes in the world, and prevent the inaction and 
decreaſe of matter * in our globe: this active prin- 


P ciple 


* The drill huſbandry muſt waſte a great deal of this matter, 
as it is always carrying off ſubſtances, but never returning any, 


the nouriſhment of the ground proceeding from air only, except 
dry ſtubble, as before obſerved. 
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ciple and medium, giving an eaſy and reciprocal 
tranſition of vegetable into animal ſubſtances, and 
animal into vegetable, 

Hence we are given to underſtand the nature 
and uſe of putrefaction, with its difference from 
fermentation in regard to the ſubject, cauſe and 
effect: vegetables alone being the ſubject of fer- 
mentation, but both vegetables and animals of 
putrefaction. 

We ſee alſo that vegetable putrefaction is begun, 
and promoted by fermentation or heat, and finiſh- 
ed by concoction, which requires a degree of heat 
much greater than that excited by fermentation, 
as being capable of cauſing an ebullition in the 
plant, and even of turning it into flame: as indeed, 
the immediate cauſe of fermentation is the motion 
of the air intercepted between the fluid, and 
vicious parts of the fermenting liquor; but the 
cauſe of putrefaction is fire itſelf, collected or in- 
cluded within the putrifying ſubject. y 

The effects of fermentation are the production 
of flowers or yeaſt, the converſion of the ſaline 
part of the fermenting body into tartar, or an acri- 
monious acid and fixed ſalt; and of oils, into an 
inflameable ſpirit retaining ſomething of the nature 
of the vegetable; but putrefaction makes all the 


acid 


1 

acid ſalts volatile and alkaline, renders the oils 
not ſpiritous but abominably fetid; utterly deſtroys 
what makes the ſpecific difference between one ſub- 
ject and another, and converts them wholly into a ſoft 
pulpy maſs of an animal nature, without the leaſt 

ſigns of any fixt ſalt, though the recent vegetable 

would by calcination at the firſt have offered a 
large proportion: putrefaction, in fine, makes 

nearly the ſame kind of alteration in the whole 
ſubject, as it would undergo by paſling through a 
ſound animal body, ſuffering all the actions there- 

of, and being at length turned into the form of 
excrement. 

This operation lets us a little into the nature of 
animal digeſtion, or the change which the aliment 
ſuffers in the human body. For, the change our 
vegetable foods undergo in the body being ſuch, 
as bring them to be of the ſame nature, and afford 
the ſame principles with the changes induced by 
putrefaction, is a preſumption that digeſtion is 
nothing elſe, at leaſt it apparently comes nearer 
thereto than ta fermentation. 

The great chymiſt Glauber *, who ſtudied more 
into, and acquainted himſelf with the virtues of 
nitre 


* Glauber a German chymiſt, made the Glauber ſalts ſo 
called, and opened to the world the value of nitre. 
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nitre and the vegetable world, than any one before 
or ſince his publication of that labourious Syſtem 
of Chymiſtry, ſays, that putrefied vegetables has 
the ſame virtue as vegetables putrefied in a beaſt's 
ſtomach, which is done in twenty-four hours.” 

And another excellent chymiſt, when ſpeaking 
on the native principles of vegetables, ſays, e the 
native ſubſtances naturally contained in vegetables 
are gum, reſin, a ſubtle oil, camphor, a groſs oil, 
a ſaline matter, phlegm or water, intimately blend- 
ed with theſe, and which ſerves as a vehicle to 
dilute and fit them for circulation; laſtly an earthy 
matter which is the ſubſtance or baſis of all vege- 
tables, the principle on which their firmneſs and 
ſolidity depends.” 

Fermentation is ſooner or later brought on ac- 
cording to the degree of oily matter in the vege- 
table; and the putrefacted ſubſtance produced from 
thence, is more or leſs powerful according to the 
quantity of oily juice ſuch vegetables may be 
more or leſs replete with; and ſuch putrefacted 
vegetables are entirely the ſame as to nature and 
property, be they putrefied in earth or any digeſtive 
body; with this material diſtinction of power, ac- 
cording to the natural heat of the digeſting body 
it is thus putreficd in. For inſtance, peaſe eat by 

pidgeons, 
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pidgeons, rooks, &c. the dung of ſuch is more 
powerful than the dung of pigs, horſes, or bullocks 
fed with the ſame food. So that to obtain the 
powerfulleſt animal putrefacted ſubſtance, muſt be 
from the moſt oily ſorts putrefied in the hoteſt na- 
tured animal. | 

From the whole may be gathered. Firſt, Fer- 
mentation is the ſame be it in earth, or in the body 
of a beaſt: Second, Putrefaction is the conſe- 
quence of fermentation carried on to a ſtercorated 
ſtate. Laſtly, Putrefacted vegetables are ſimilar, 
be the coction performed in earth, air, or animal; 
but leſſened or deprived of the beſt of its nutriti- 
ous Juice by adding to, and ſupporting the creature 
it paſſes through“. Therefore, as the loſs of the 
oil in the putrefacted plant, is to the nouriſhed 
beaſt, ſo is that putrefacted plant or ſtercoraſeous 
ſubſtance leſs by ſuch nouriſhment. And of courſe, 
the native plant loſes by that proceſs, ſo much of 
its pureſt juice, as went to the nouriſhment of the 
beaſt, 
S E C- 


Except pidgeons, rooks, &. 
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SECTION . 


Of the NouRISHMENT of PLANTS, 


1 Shall next enter into a ſubject much diſputed, 

Namely, whether plants have each a peculiar 
food in the earth, or whether it is one food, that 
ſupplies each variety. 

The advocates for the variety of food, ſay, It - 
is well known that when land has been wearied with 
one ſort of plant, the earth is exhauſted of all the 
food natural for that ſort of plant's riouriſhment ; 
3t has however, produced the next year a good 
crop of other plants, whofe food differed from the 


foregoing. Such is given as a cauſe why barley 


ſucceeds wheat, and perhaps oats, or peafe, bar- 
ley; as each has their particular food, they can 
ſucceed each other.” 8 
Thoſe of the contrary opinion, ſay, ** If each 
plant drew from the earth only the particular juice 
proper to itſelf, popies, thiſtles, &c. which kill 
wheat, would do it no hurt. Wheat might in 


that caſe, grow as well in a common, as in a well 
ploughed field. Let it not be alledged, that the 
ſtalks of weeds are what hurt the wheat, and not 

the 


1 


the roots by the juices they conſume; for if dry 
branches were to be ſet in ſuch numbers as to make 
a greater ſhade than thoſe weeds, they would not, 
equally prejudice the wheat.“ | 

Mr. Duhamel, page 8, obſerves, firſt, That 
many plants of different ſpecies feed on nearly the 
ſame ſubſtance. 

« Secondly, there is no plant that does not rob 
thoſe that are within its reach of ſome part of their 
food. SHR 

« Thirdly, that the ſoil which is good for one 
kind of plant, will always be able to ſupply it 
with food, provided it be cultivated properly.” 

« Tf theſe propoſitions are true, it follows that 
there is no neceſſity to change the ſpecies of plants 
from one year to another, on account of the dif- 
ferent nouriſhment which the earth is ſuppoſed to 
yield them.” 

He allows, that in the common huſbandry there 
is an advantage in ſowing different plants ſucceſ- 
fively in the ſame land. But this may be owing to 
the cauſes, very different from thoſe to which we 
have oppoſed ſeveral objections. 


« Firſt, the quantity of food which is neceſſary 
to ſome plants, 


Secondly, 
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Secondly, The particular conſtitution of each 
plant; ſome being more tender than others. 

Thirdly, the degree of tillage, each plant re- 
quires.“ | 

All plants do not draw alike quantity of nou- 
riſhment from the earth. A proof of this is, that 
there are poor light grounds which produce rye, 
millet, and buck- wheat; but cannot produce 
wheat, or even oats*.” 

If therefore you would always ſow wheat in 
the ſame land, it muſt be ſowed only every ſecond 
year, and left fallow each intermediate year, in 
order to give it the neceſſary ploughings. By this 
means I believe it would always produce good 
crops.” 

Let us conclude then, ſays he, that it is poſ- 
ſible to have a good crop of wheat every year off 
the ſame land. All that is required to that end is, 
to plough oftener, to divide the particles of the 
earth ſufficiently, to put the plants in condition to 
ſeek their neceſſary food, to hinder weeds from 
robbing the plants cultivated, and laſtly to raiſe 

no 


* It is obvious that whatever tree, or plant, grows moſt 
luxuriant in a poor foil, requires leſs food than others te 
nouriſh it. 
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no more plants in a field, than it can nouriſh 
properly.” Thus much Duhamel, 

I muſt confeſs, that my ſentiments intirely co- 
operate with thoſe who contend that there is but 
one fort of food for all trees, plants, &c. &c. 
the earth being always ready when rendered fertile 
by air or other manures to ſend forth one vegetable 
as well as another, but in various ſtates of ſtrength 
according to the quantity there may be in the earth 
of food; one plant requiring more to carry on a 


| , proceſs to perfect it than another. 


Not one perſon yet has ſaid, that among the 
thouſands of ſeeds of various plants that has been 
committed to the benevolent matrix of vegetation, 
if they were capable of vegetating, warmth, and 
a proper ſeaſon for their reſpective qualities, and 
nature, but that in the ſame ſoil, each has grown 
or vegetated. And if ſeeds vegetate when put into 
the earth, it is certain the food is ſuitable to ſuch 
plant. 

For if many ſorts of ſeed ſuitable to any par- 
ticular climate were put into a ſquare of earth, of 
only one foot, as there are ſpaces to receive them, 
laying joined together, every one of thoſe ſeeds 
will, if there be life in the ſeed, the texture of the 


Q earth, 
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earth, and warmth communicated anſwerable to 
ſuch clime, grow. 

Fach ſquare inch is capable of receiving 100 
ſeeds; and there being 144 ſquare inches in one 
foot ſquare, the number contained would be 14, 400 
to receive as many different foods, if the food were 
not the ſame to all: Can any man ſuppoſe that in 
ſuch ſpace there are as many foods contained, as 
ſeparately to vegetate each ſeed? Or that every 
particle of air (a particle ten thouſand times ſmal- 
ler than the ſmalleſt atom ,) contains the various 
foods for all the various vegetables, plants, &c. 
upon earth. 

That air has the ſame fructifying quality in all 
climes, both in and out of the earth, is evident by 
ſucculent plants growing in the open air without 
any other nouriſhment, in the latitude of go north, 
that are natives under the line; as well as ſuch 
plants growing in earth, in ſuch latitude; ſo that 
earth and air are the ſame in every clime, though 
of different texture and fluidity, each nouriſhing 


according 


+ Air being compoſed of ſo many minute particles, as to 
form a fluid capable of being compreſſed, or diffuſed, into 
more than a million of times the ſpace it poſſeſſed. And its 
inveſtitin® of the earth equal to 2160 pounds weight of every 
ſquare foot, or 15 pounds on every inch ſquare, 


5 


according to the quantity of neutral ſalts therein 
contained. 

If each plant has its peculiar food in the earth, 
each plant muſt have an attrafting power to draw 
from each fluid atom the nouriſhment only, ſimilar 
to what it is receiving from the earth, otherwiſe 
the external nouriſhment imbibed by the leaves, 
would counter- act the internal, and ſo confuſe the 
whole ſyſtem of vegetating nature. The leaves of 
plants and herbs, &c. are to them, as the lungs 
are to man, continually imbibing and tranſpiring; 
if that ſtops, a diſſolution immediately follows; 
therefore, the food in the earth and air muſt be 
ſimilar. 

Neither can it be rationally ſuppoſed, that all 
the various beauties of the flowry world, whoſe 
tints are ſo innumerable and fo exquiſitely ſhaded, 
are formed from various foods in the earth, di- 


ſtinctly conveyed from thence through particular 
organs in the plant. No, there is ſomething more 
in the wonderful works of the Creator, than to 
beautify thoſe inimitable productions of nature by 
methodical rules from the earth. It is in the in- 
conceiveable ſyſtem of hidden operation, after the 


juices enter the root. 
Much 


E 


Much more may be ſaid, but let this ſuffice to 
confirm my opinion, by mentioning what is re- 
cently known to almoſt every one; namely, that 
apple trees grafted on a crab, do not receive the 
ſame juice as firſt received by the crab ſtock from 
the earth, but is tranſmixed as it enters the cyon 
into the nature of the various fruits ſo grafted. 

Thus each ſpecies of fruit grafted on a crab- 
ſtock do not receive various juices from the earth 
that cauſeth ſuch diſtinctions in colour, taſte, and 
times of ripening, no more than does twenty ſorts 
grafted on a former grafting. The ſame juice 
which ſupports the ſock from the earth, ſupports 
the whole variety of forts on that ſtock, changing 
the juices not from the earth but at the entrance 
into each at each cyon; each ſort having different 
organs and different modes, which changes crude 
and undigeſted juices into a more pure liquid, 
fitly adopted to nouriſh the branch, the leaf, and 
the fruit peculiar to itſelf ; but originally the ſame 
in all. 

Since then one food nouriſhing the crab, and 
the nonpariel on that crab, why may it be ſup- 


poſed, that one food cannot nouriſh different 
grains, 


Aſk 
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Aſk why barley ſucceeds wheat, and not wheat 
after wheat, you are told that wheat had drawn 
out of the earth moſt of the juices peculiar to 
wheat, but that the juice or food which nouriſhes 
barley is left; and ſo on for the ſame reaſon ſome 
other grain is ſowed after barley, and not barley 
again, whoſe different ſorts receive different food, 

Theſe being reaſons of ignorance, ſhall inform 
my reader why thoſe general common rules in 
farming are practiſed, and oppoſe to each the 
foundation or concealed ground work. 


The Farmer's Reaſons. 
Land being in good tilth it produceth a good 
crop of wheat. 8 
This is granted. 


Wheat not being ſown immediately after wheat, 
is, becauſe there is little or no wheat nouriſhment 
left. 

Granted : great part of the former year's nouriſi- 
ment is exhauſted. 


Barley is ſown after wheat, becauſe there is bar- 
ley food though not wheat food. 

By experience it is found that barley ſucceeds wheat 
beſt. But the reaſon is, barley requires leſs 
nouriſhment than wheat ; there may be food 
enough for one though not for the other, 

Oats 


a 


Oats ſucceed barley better than barley oats, 
therefore barley is firſt ſown. 
By experience as above; but the cauſe is, oats 
do not require ſo much nouriſhment as barley, 
therefore fitteſt to follow, 


Peaſe are ſometimes ſown after wheat, and a 
good crop of barley ſucceeds a crop of peaſe, tho? 
not after oats, and often wheat ſucceeds peaſe. 

Peaſe being a very little impoveriſher of ground, 
nouriſbes it more by its over-ſhadowmg than it 
exhauſteth of nouriſhment ;, nay, good crops of 
wheat are often after peaſe. 


Thus when the reſpective ſorts of grain, having 
drawn out of the ground their peculiar nouriſh- 
ment, dunging and fallowing comes next to re- 
pleniſh the earth a-new, with food for another rota- 
tion of crops, the firſt wheat. 

By this rotation of exhauſters, according to their 
leſſening quality, the ground is at length de- 
prived of its neutral ſalts, and cannot give 
further aid until the earth is again repleniſhed 
with a ſource for future labours. The ſalts 
in the dung, and nitrous particles in the air, 
Joining with the acids of the earth, cauſes a 
new fermentation, or ebullition of its bowels, 
and ſo repleniſhes it again with new food, 


As 
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As the juice or food of plants in the parent 
earth, being the ſame to all, ſo air to man is 
the ſame air to beaſts, and external part of vege- 
tables, breathing and imbibing the ſame air. 

And as the ſame juice, internally nouriſhes, ſo 
the ſame air externally feeds the ſweeteſt roſe, or 
ſtripped carnation; the ſtinging nettle, or prickly 
thiſtle; the golden pippen, and ſour crab. 

Hence I conclude, that there is but one natu- 
ral food in the earth or air, for all ſorts of trees or 
plants; one requiring a greater quantity than ano- 


ther, but variouſly digeſted through the organical 
frame of each ſpecics of nature. 


SECTION . 


Of the VEGETABLE SYSTEM compared with DRILL- 
HuSBANDRY. 


ROM what has been obſerved, it follows 
next to enter into a ſhort diſcuſſion of the 


merit of my vegetable ſyſtem, comparatively with 
the drill-huſbandry. 


To ſet both in their proper view, each ſhall be 
diſtinctly ſtated with candour and preciſion ; in 
doing which, I ſhall begin with wheat. The green 

vegetable 
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vegetable ſyſtem, with land highly improved with | 
ſuch ; and the drill ſyſtem with freſh land, prepar- | 
ed for the drill. f 
To one acre in the vegetable ſyſtem to Ib. 
ſow in broad - caſt — 62 
And reap nearly 53 fold — — 3267 


Neat pounds weight on an acre — 08 


To one acre in the drill ſyſtem, (as all the lb. 
accounts in quantity ſowed differ) I 
ſhall ſtate it at the ſame weight with 
my ſyſtem, viz, — — 62 
We are told by a modern writer, Mr. 
Young, that in Yorkſhire they ſow in the 
drill-huſbandry 80 lb. or one buſhel, one 
peck. Reaps 16 buſhels. In Cumberland, 
they reap 13 buſhels in the drill-huſban- 
dry. 
M. Duhamel tells us of 19 buſhels, 22 
pounds weight to one acre: And ano- 


ther account of 27 buſhels 6 pounds 
reaped from one acre. So that on the 
whole I will reſt it at 22 buſhels, or 1408 


| 


Remains, neat pounds weight on one acre 1346 


I ſhall 


E 

mall now Mate the courſe of tillage and 
profit for 10 years, according to the 
broad-caſt vegetable culture, and com- 
pare that with 10 years ſucceſſive cul- 
ture of drill-huſbandry, producing 
wheat every year. 

Firſt year, wheat, equal to — — 

Second ditto, barley, equal to half a crop 
of wheat — 

Third ditto. As ſoon as the barley is 
taken off the field, plough and ſow 
rye and black oats for ſneep and lambs 
in the ſpring to feed on: In May, 
plough it up, and ſow Buck wheat 
to plough in, and on that ploughing 
ſow a crop of cole or turnips, to be 
fed off with penned ſheep ; or ſow, and 
feed off by penning, two vegetable 
crops, as before mentioned, equal to 
a crop of barley *®. = — — 


R 


Ib; 
3205 


16022 


1602 
— 


6410 


Fourth 


» The ſervice this practice is to ſheep, and their enriching 
the land, will be even more than a crop of barley ſowed every 


third year. 
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Brought over — 6410 
Fourth ditto, wheat, equal to — 3205 


Fifth ditto, barley, equal to half ditto 1602 


Sixth ditto, in ſome ſuch manner as the 
third year, equal eo — — 16022 
Seventh ditto, wheat, equal to — — 3206 
Eighth ditto, barley, equal to half ditto 16024 
Ninth ditto, ſame as the ſixth and third 
year, equal to — — 1602; 
Tenth ditto, wheat, equal to — 53205 


Produce of wheat, &c. for 10 years — 22435 


Brought over, produce in wheat for one = 
year in the drill: huſbandry 1346 
Years ſucceſſive in wheat — — 10 
Produce in wheat for ten years — 13460 
Ballance in favour of the broad caſt vege- 
table ſyſtem 8975 


or upwards of 149 buſhels per year, or in propor- 
tion to 1400 Buſhels, or 350 load, equal to 
35001. at 10l. per load, on 100 acres for ten years. 

This is not an exaggeration in fact, though the 
balance ſeems large on paper. 


Thus 
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Thus far, the height of tillage in both ſyſtems 
are advanced : The drill huſbandry diſſents from 
the common broad-caſt huſbandry, on account of 


dung, reſting intirely on the air for nouriſhment : 
From both the green vegetable ſyſtem differ; 
from one, on account of dung, and the other, on 
account of reſting intirely on air. 

However, as the drill-huſbandry ſeems to. be 
favoured in ſome parts, I ſhall, in juſtice to its 
partiſans, mention what they ſay for it. 

* That lands ſo prepared wilt produce more 
than lands which are cultivated in the common 
way. This fact which is founded on the principles. 
of ſound philoſophy, is likewiſe confirmed by re- 
peated experience. That almoſt the whole ſucceſs 
of the new huſbandry depends, is admitted in the 
old huſbandry; viz. thoroughly to divide and 
looſen the earth: That it is not a novelty capable 
of giving any huſbandman the leaſt diſlike to it: 
We all proceed on the ſame principle, and agree 
as to its effect: All of us ſay, the earth muſt be 
well divided, and thoroughly looſened ; but we 
differ in the manner of doing it. We propole a 
method by which the ground 1s much better pre- 


pared than in the old way: In this conſiſts all the 
novelty: 
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hovelty: Whoever rightly conſiders it, and compares 
it with the ſame principles and experiments, will 
readily receive it: but he that is determined be- 
fore-hand not to enter into this examination, will 
never enjoy the benefits of it, but will continue 
plodding on in the old beaten track ; not from 
reaſon, but becauſe others did ſo before him.” 
Duhamel. 

To which the green vegetable ſyſtem replies, 
that as its principles are alſo founded on ſound 
philoſophy, together with the powerful fact of 
continual profit, beyond either of theſe contending 


parties, hopes, that on examination, both will 


adopt his ſyſtem. The drill ſyſtem contends with 
the old huſbandry, calling on it to adopt its man- 
ner, from a conviction of its utility, The vege- 
table ſyſtem alſo, for the ſame reaſon, calls on 
both to adopt what facts enforceth it to do; and, 
as in the drill- huſbandry phraſe to the common huſ- 
bandry, © That it will never enjoy the benefits of 
“profit while it continues plodding on in its old 
e tra&t,” ſo neither will enjoy the advantage 
of agriculture, unleſs they both lay aſide their 
ſhort-Gighted culture. 

As we are always learning, but never learned, 
ſo the vegetable ſyſtem is the learning of this day. 


Happy 
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Happy for this kingdom, and ten-fold happier 
the author of the vegetable ſyſtem, if to-morrow 


} would be a more learned day: If to-morrow 


would, like the meridian ſun, illume this nation 
with a more profitable, ſalutary ſyſtem : And hap- 
Py, thrice happy the huſbandman, whoſe heart is 
open to conviction, be its voice from eaſt or weſt , 
whoſe faculties are open to the oily juice of une 
prejudiced ſentiments, and ſuck them to his breaſt, 
as the earth did Virgil's lees of oily olives, 


SECTION. F. 
Of Har, 


AY of all forts is a conſequential winter 
a food. Will the kind farmer permit me to 
mention a few obſervations, as perhaps every one 
might not be furniſhed with the principles on 
which hay ought to be made ? Therefore, 

A ſmall proportion of philoſophy informs us, 
that the oily juice in plants loſe that power 
when expoſed to the ſun and air; and although 
an odoriferous ſmell is obtained by gentle fer- 
mentation, (ſuch as by properly making hay) 
yet, when too much expoſed, air, moiſture, &c. 

imbibes 
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imbibes the ſmell; and whilſt the ſun attracts the 
Juice, ſo by degrees the plant is left a mere dried 
inſipid ſtraw. 

This odoriferous oil is in fact the preſiding ſpi- 
rit of plants, 

Vegetables, like animals, are ſubject to ſponta- 
neous fwellings, tuberances, and ruptures, when 
arrived even at perfect growth in their veſſels , 
breaking out into external effuſion, of internal 
cauſe, and to more profuſe diſcharges on being 
wounded. | 

Thus, the balſams, raſins, and gums, &c. are 
the natural juices of herbs, ſhrubs, and trees, ex- 
ſuding in the warmer climates, ſpontaneouſly, or 
from inciſion, and brought here for medicinal uſe. 
The plumb tree, cherry-tree, apricot, the cones 
of the balm of Gilead, fir, and many others, bleed, 
or exſude a glutinous fluid with us, which, on the 
exhalation of its aqeous parts, concretes into a ſo- 
lid gum. | 

Hence hay ſhould be only lightly exſiccated or 
dried, that the oily juice may be retained in it, 
(withdrawing only the aqueous part, by lightly ex- 
poſing it to the ſun and air, that being no part of 
the nutritive food) which, if the plant is robbed 
of, and left only a dry, ſapleſs body, by impru- 

dent 
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dent management, very little or no fermentation 
will be, when put together in a body. 

Therefore, the exſiccation ſhould .be performed 
with care, removing, as before-mentioned, only 
the aqueous part. The more hay ferments in a 
rick * , when the oily juices are only there, (pro- 
vided it does not riſe to a flammatory heat) the bet- 
ter that hay. 

Its goodneſs will be diſcovered by ſmell and feel, 
when cut out of the rick. Hay that has the na- 
- tural juice in it, will be more or leſs clammy, ac- 
cording to the quantity of oil retained : nay, it is 
often found difficult to cut more than a few ſtrokes 
at a time with the hay-knife before its ſides are - 
glutined with the juice. 

Hence it is why graſs for hay ſhould be cut at 
the critical time of full bloſſom ; every inſtant 
after that criſis, a diſſolution draws near. 

Hence alſo it is, why Buck-wheat, &c. ſhould 
be ploughed in when the full bloſſoms appear, as 
the juice at that time.in it, as well as of all the 
flowering tribe, is in maturity, both in quantity 


and quality, 
q Y To 


* Salt is an excellent ingredient to be ſprinkled in a hay- 
rick, horſes will feed better on it, and will fatten them much. 
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To conclude with this ſhort definition. If odo- 
rous vegetables are boiled in water, their ſmell 
from the plant, and decoction is loft, if the boil. 
ing continues any conſiderable time: the volatile 
oil in which the odour reſides, being diſſipated 
along with the ſteam of the boiling liquor. If the 
vapour, which exhales, be caught and condenſed 
in proper veſſels, (as the common ſtill) the oil 
ſeparates from the diſtilled water, and riſes to the 
ſurface, or ſinks to the bottom, according to its 


gravity. 
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SBCTION . 


Of Corn. 


T may not be improper to mention ſome dif- 
appointments the farmer meets with, when his 
expectations are even raiſed high, and their cauſes, 
A late author has obſerved, © That bad ſeaſons, 
& ſo called, falls moſt heavy on the bad farmer; 
* bad huſbandry is often laid on bad ſeaſons.” 
The incidents commonly complained of by the 
farmer, are empty ears, or as ſome, barrenneſs. 
Secondly, parched, or ſhrivelled corn ; thirdly, 
abortive or rickety ; fourthly, ſmut ; with many 
other anonymous terms, the whole of which pro- 
ceeds generally from one eauſe, though variouſly 
affected: But the farmer ſuppoſes they proceed 
from as many cauſes as eomplaints; ſome indeed, 
8 he 


> 
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he ſays, he cannot account for, his ſagacity don't 


reach ſo far, although the cauſe is the ſame. 

To alleviate his diſtreſs, lays the diſtemper on 
froſt, cold rain, lightening, eaſterly winds, &c. 

Firſt, then, I ſhall tell the farmer, empty ears, 
&c. proceeds from barrenneſs of ſoil ; the land is 
improperly tilled, cankered with dung, or, has 
not ſtrength to fill the grain. 

Secondly, parched, &c. this 1s the ſame which 
another alledges is cauſed by eaſterly dry burning 
winds, when the corn is near ripe, The cauſe 
proceeds, as to the firſt ; for although there may 
be a body of earth to keep or retain a reaſonable 
moiſture to aſſiſt the food, while ſuch food exiſts, 
but as ſoon as the food is exhauſted, the earth is 
no more than a caput mortuum; this often happens 
when the farmer little expects it, as his land ap- 
pears to him to have a good ſtaple, or body. 

When corn gives out“ (this another term) and 
ripens ſuddenly, from a ſeeming growing and 
ripening ſtate, on ſudden heat and hot piercing 
wind, the cauſe is ſtill the ſame, it proceeds from 
a bad conſtitution, cannot bear to be pinched 
with cold, or ſupport a ſtrength of breathing 

through 


*The farmer ſhould ſay, when the land gives up. 
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through the tender lungs; che animated ſupport 
becomes inanimate, and nature gives way to its 


diſſolution, when powerful heat overcomes the 
weakened ſtamina. Thus food in the earth ceaſ- 


eth, and the juicy. ſtamina is no more; the conſe- 


quence then muſt fall out what it is, viz, an im- 
perfect inſipid grain, dried up for want of nouriſh- 
ment to ſupport it to maturity *. 

Thirdly, abortive, &c. this ripens, but the 
whole is deformed; the ſtalks are of a bluiſh co- 
lour, leaves curled, the grains reſemble young 
peas, and often times has ſpots in thoſe which are 
quite formed, and looks like two or three grains 
joined together. This defect proceeds from crude 
fermentation in the ſeed at the formation of the 
plant; there being an imperfection in the grain, 
from whence abortion immediately takes place, 
and ſo continues through all the changes of growth 
or formation of the plant, till it produces its grain, 
or fruit. | 

This may point out to the farmer, how careful 
he ought to be in the choice of his feed; it being 
in that alone to prevent ſuch a lots; as leed of im- 


perfection 


The farmer then favs, the corn will be light, it ripened 


all of a ſudden. This is lie Knowledge and conlolation, 
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perfection will always carry its nature through the 
whole proceſs of vegetation, be the ground ever 
ſo well prepared. | 

Fourthly, ſmut proceeds ſametimes from the 
ſeed alone, and other times from the ſeed, and 
the food of plants. 

When, from the ſeed alone, it js not well pre- 
pared for the ground; there are many ſmall, weak, 
imperfected ſeeds in it; and oft times, thoſe that 
are full and large, lies in the ground too long be- 
fore they vegetate, and ſo are rendered, (by a de- 
gree of corruption) incapable of bringing to ma- 
turity its contents. 

To prevent which, many directions have of- 
fered themſelves to the public; two or three I 
ſhall recite here, not having mentioned them in 
the Rational Farmer. 

M. Donat, near Rochelle, ſays, “ That for ſeven 
years he neyer had a ſmutty ear: his preparation 
for feed wheat, is quick- lime and pidgeon's dung, 
of each 25 pounds, wood-aſhes 40 pounds, ſea- 
falt, or ſalt petre 25 pound: put all theſe together 
Into a tub large enough to hold half a hogſhead 
of common water added to them; ſtir them well, 
till the lime is quite diſſolved : This lee will keep 
ſome time without ſpoiling. Draw off the lee in- 


tO 


2 
LO 
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to another veſſel in which the corn is to be put. 


This quantity is ſufficient to prepare 12 or 13 
hundred weight of wheat.” 

M. Aimens. Lixiviums, among others, is by 
him recommended. One of Mr. Pluche's, as being 
worthy notice; * the lee of lime, falt-petre, al- 
lum, verdigriſe, a ſmall quantity, vitriol, common 
falt, and aſhes of plants.“ 

M. de St. Meſmin de Lignerolle ſays, © that on 
100 acres of wheat, fince the year 1739, he has 
not had ſmutty corn: he changes his ſeed every 
year, takes care it is well dried and full ripe; he 
then pours boiling water on quick lime, in a large 
tub ; and after the ebullition is over, adds as much 
cold water as there was hot, and ſtirs it ſtrongly 
together. The quantity of wheat is then ſprink- 
led with this lee, and well turned with the ſhovel, 
and laid in a high cloſe heap, turning it every day, 
and kept three or four days, or a week, before it 
be ſown.” 

To which 1 ſhall add, that Columella, Pliny, 
and Virgil, among the ancients, not only made 
uſe of vegetable juice for their land, bu: uſed it 
as a ſteep for their ſeed corn. Columella and Pli- 
ny recommended a decoction of cypreſs leaves, or 
water and urine, | 


Virgil 
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Virgil in his Georgics, lib. I. fays, 


Some have I ſeen their ſeeds, to ſow, prepare 
With nitre and oil lees, for they by care 
Will grow far greater, and be ſooner ripe. 


This, with what is mentioned in the Rational 
Farmer, p. 71. by taking off all weak grains, 
may ſuffice as to ſeed alone: I come now to con- 
ſider ſmut, as proceeding from the ſeed, and the 
food or nutriment in the earth, or from the nutri- 
ment alone. 

Smut may proceed from weakneſs in the ſeed, 
being carried on in that infirm ſtate, till its time 
of maturity approaches; then, for want of ſtrength, 
the feeble plant yields to decay; and fo inſtead 
of forming its grain, it forms a diſtempered ſub- 
ſtance of a black duſt or powder called ſmut, to- 
gether with an aiding hand to complete its diffolu- 
tion by impure and cankered Juices, proceeding 
from acrimonious dung *, like a conſumprive man, 
drinking ſpirituous liquor. 

It 


* The acrimonious ſteam of horſe dung is very injurious to. 
plants confined to jt, as thouſands can teſtify in the caſe of 
plants in a hot bed cloſely covered; or to roots of fruit trees; 


and 
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It may alſo proceed from aliment alone, even 
the pureſt, the moſt perfected grain may be in- 
jured therefrom; and that more or leſs, according 
to the ſuction of the plant, or quantity of ſuch 
impure aliment. Thus it is in the animal crea- 
tion alſo, the vegetable and animal bearing a 


ſtrong parity in innumerable inſtances. 
The uſe of ſteeping wheat then is this, it imbibes 
2 quantity of food, with which all ſteeps are re- 
plete with, that are uſed for that purpoſe, ſome 
being more ſo than others, ſuch as M. Donat's 
with pidgeon-dung, &c. This ſteep bringing on 
a quick fermentation in the earth by the feed 
being moiſt, and ſo far advanced towards it, that 
it is in a vegetating ſtate, when committed to 
the earth, and thereby prevented from the injury 
the beſt ſeed may ſuffer, when it lies long inac- 
tive, ſuch as mouldineſs, when the earth does not 
cloſe the ſeed, and dry weather enſue, and per- 
haps the ground alſo in a dry condition : worms 
gnawing 


and there can be no reaſon why the parity may not hold good 
in the earth. Vegetable ſteam has not that effect on plants, as 


it never injures the tendereſt plant when uſed as hot dung, 


even in the cloudy months of December, &c. Leaves of trees, 
for this purpoſe, is incomparable. 
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pnawing the grain, &c. which is prevented, in 
part, by theſe lixiviums: But, that the imbibing 
of lixiviums carries its virtues in the grain or plant, 
ſo as to affect the ripening corn, with great defe. 
rence, appears to be a mere fabulous idea ; it be. 
ing nothing more than to cauſe a quick vegetation, 
and an aſſiſting nouriſhment to the embryo plant. 
Hence it is, that all light lands ſhould be made 
firm by ſome exterior additional weight, to preſs 
the earth cloſe to the grain. For the ſame rea- 
ſon it is; that wheat in light ſoils ſhould be trod 
hard to cloſe the earth firm to the roots, to pre- 
vent a c untity of confined air about the roots; 
which would certainly cauſe a mouldineſs and de- 
cay: Interſtiees round any roots, be they large 
or ſmall, covered with earth, is pernicious to ſuch 
foot: heavy moiſt land being ponderous in itſelf 
does not require this aid. 
One thing further I ſhall mention before I leave 
this ſubject, that is, I have not ſeen any notice 
taken by authors, of a like precaution to be uſed 
with other grain than wheat, to prepare it for 
the ground. 
| Shall 


Note, The error or fatality of corn being ſown too thick 


See fully explained, Rational Farmer, p. 74, 75. 
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Shall I ſtand alone convicted by all mankind, 
ſtand a culprit before my great ſuperiors, when 1 
affirm the great omiſſion, in not reminding the 


farmer, that it is abſolutely as neceſſary for him 
to take the ſame precaution, care, and aſſiduity, 


through every ſpecies of grain he commits to the 
benevolent earth, as to wheat, Methinks I hear 
one or two pleading my cauſe, and ſupporting the 
Juſtice of my allegation, —ſupporting the reaſon- 
ableneſs of the charge; as it makes all our earthy 
ſuſtances denizens, and not aliens. Why ſhould not 
barley, oats, &c. be equally reſpected, when they 
adminiſter to our enjoyment in common with 
wheat? Is it becauſe they are not of equal value— 
too vague a word to anſwer ? Let me therefore re- 
commend that duty (you owe to yourſelves) as 
much to one, as the other; they are all fed with 
the ſame food, and nouriſhed in the ſame earthy 
bowels z they are no baſtards in the parent womb, 
but imprudently made ſo by an unmeaning 
cuſtom, 


T: SECTION 
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SE: C:T-1-D:N--;-1; 
Obſervations on the PLoucGn, and PLOUGHING. 


N reſpect to the plough, there is not an imple- 
ment in huſbandry requires the genius of 
thought more than it; the plough muſt be dragged 
after the horſe at leaſt three times every year 
through all your land of tillage ; a circumſtance 
requiring the aid of humanity as well as profit: 
even were humanity out of the queſtion, one might 
think profit would be ſufficient to draw attention, 
Among the many ploughs“, there are but four 
worthy to be mentioned for common tillage uſe, 
Namely, the Norfolk, the Rotheram, the Kentiſh 
two rung plough, and the broad-caſt ſowing 
plough+. 

The Norfolk plough is one of the wheel kind, 
but the beſt conſtructed of any of that ſort, being 
ſhort, ſtrong, and follows well: never more than 
three horſes, and then it muſt be particularly heavy 


ſtrong 


* Above forty forts. In Kent they have a plouph with a 
ſhifting carth board, 


+ When the ſeed is to be covered with the plough. 
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ſtrong land; in common no more than two horſes 
are uſed, and a man that holds and drives, ploughs 
from one to two acres a day. | 
The Rotheram, patent, or Lomax dray plough, 
is the beſt invented plough of any; either for ſtony, 
hilly or uneven ground, it is equally the ſame. The 
body“, or frame work, is ſhort, ſtrong, and light; 
being like the Norfolf plough in length, viz. from 
2 feet 6 inches to 2 feet 9 inches, from the end of 
the head piece to the point of the ſhare; both 
theſe ploughs have ſock, or ſocket ſhares : and as 
with the Norfolk plough, ſo with this, only two 
horſes and a man; though ſhe would follow much 
lighter was the beam but 4 feet inſtead of five. 
The conſtructions are very different though equal 
in reſiſtance; but the Lomax (who was the inven- 
tor) much the cheapeſt, as it is a ſwing, or dray 
plough, or one without wheel or foot: and when 
complete, with the mold board plated with iron 
and whipples, will coſt but 30 ſhillings, 
The 


+ This is alſo called the Surry plough, as it has been lately 
introduced there by Mr. Charles Baldwin of Clapham ; and 
made at that place by Mr. Edwards, at the high price of 21, 


16s. whearas it can be made for 11. 10s. 


Called the chamber in ſome countries. 
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The Kentiſh two rung plough has had, by a late 
improvement, two rungs to each ſide inſtead of one; 
both ſides being open, having no earth board, 
they break and pulverize the couchy graſs fallow 
(when the horſes are drove with ſpirit) more with 
one ploughing, than with plough and harrow in 
the common way. 

The fourth or broad-caſt ſowing plough, is of 
more real ule than either of the former, at the ſow. 
ing ſeaſon of wheat or barley, This is a ſmall 
one horle plough, for ploughing in wheat under 
furrow; as alſo it is uſed by a judicious huſband- 
man of my acquaintance in ſowing barley in very 
light land under furrow, 

One horſe will plough two acres a day very well, 
if uſed in the ſame manner as the Norfolk farmers 
do, (Rational Farmer, page 91.) or one acre and a 
half in the common hours, 

The utility of each of thoſe ploughs, I hope 
appears evicent to my reader; the ſavings from the 
formation of the plough, leſſened expence in re- 


pairing, 


Note. Let me apain remind the Farmer to keep his coulter 
ſteeled and ſharp, in particular when buck-wheat &c. are 


ploughed in, the coulter ſhould be as the edge of a knife quite 
up to the beam. 


Ol 


th 


Wt 
pairing, a clouterly boy ſaved, together with two 
or three horſes out of each plough, is a ſaving on 
the whole equal to half the rent of the farm. 

But when we take in the ſowing ſeaſon, the diſ- 
patch at critical days, which ſo often happens, both 
in wheat as well as barley ſowing, by having, at 
1]. expence each, a number of theſe ploughs ſuit- 
able to the acres of tillage, the utility of this 
bauble will more amply appear. 

Permit me to ſtep a little further, and tell the 
induſtrious man that the requiſites of a plough 
are: Firſt, an eaſy entrance. Secondly, ſteadineſs. 
Thirdly, compleat ſubverſion. Fourthly, leaſt 
reſiſtance or draught. Fifthly, cheapneſs. And 
laſtly, the leaſt friction. 

Thus while the connoiſſeur 1s admiring and in- 
dulging himſelf in his Angelo's, Corregio's, and Titian 
tints, or the beauties of an adored Venus, the 
good huſbandman 1s admiring his plough : firm 
and ſtrong though delicately light; eager as it were 
to enter the earth as ſoon as power begins to act 
cloſely following the horſes heels, ſpiritedly caſting 
off the earth with its winged board; beam ſhort, 
and handles forming an obtuſe angle with the beam. 

Is it not a common phraſe, chearfully ſpoke by 
the tender coachman, of his carriage, to diſtin- 
guiſh its excellence? She follows light! 


Does 
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Does not the ſea-faring man adore the ſhip he 
is in, that fails well, as a deity? They even talk of 
ſuch as an animated being. See, ſay they, how 
ſweetly ſhe ſlides through the water, with what eaſe 
ſhe cuts through the waves, ſhe's like a cork on 
the water! &c. Each faculty endeavouring to im- 
prove the utility of conſtruction, and every good 
huſbandman, eager in the purſuit. 

Theſe and ſuch like, condemns the obftinate 
farmer every day; arraigning his ſtupidity and ig- 
norant conceited perverſeneſs. My pen is not 
wanting to expoſe his folly; he will ſee it in letters 
of gold if he pleaſe to look into the Wiſeman's 
book. 

Oxen, being as tractable as a horſe, it is ſur- 
prizing they are not more uſed, they plough with 
two an acre a day in part of Eſſex, and only one 
man, even a ſtrong ſoil which they think too heavy 
for turnips; whilſt in ſome places the farmers are 
jo abſurd as never to plough with leſs than four 
even 1n barley land. 
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SECTION I. 
Of Lime. 


S Lime is ſcarcely ever uſed in ſome countries 

where it may be very readily procured ; it 
ſeems as if the people in ſuch places did not know 
its value or uſe*, I therefore hope, that by recit- 


ing what an ingenius writer about ten years paſt 
' obſerved on the ſubject of lime, will ſuffice, added 
to Rational Farmer, page 35. 

« Lime, ſays he, diſſolves the vegetable food, 
and fits it for entering the roots of plants. It diſ- 
ſolves all the animal and vegetable ſubſtances ic 
meets with in the ſoil, and converts them to vege- 
table food; and by the ſalts which it produces it 
diſſolves all oily ſubſtances in the ſoil, and conveys 
them into the roots of plants.” 

Lime promotes vegetation, but adds nothing 
of vegetable food, as it contains nothing of this 


vegetable 


* So very abſurd are ſome that they think it will not do any 
ſervice to land: nay, more abſurd is the author of a book pub- 
liſhed a few years ſince, who ſays, that lime will not anſwer 
as manure, although he could burn it at 5d. per barrel. 
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vegetable food in itſelf. For inſtance, if land 
upon which lime has been laid, is exhauſted by 
crops, the application of lime a ſecond time has 
not the ſame effect as before, unleſs the vegetable 
food is ſupplied by putrefacted manure.” 

« But it ſeems, as if lime in ſome meaſure acts 
as a ſtimulus and a manure, whilſt it makes the 
earth exert itſelf in the nouriſhment of vegetables; 
and in ſome meaſure alſo enriches it.“ 

* In uncultivated land in which there is a large 
quantity of vegetable ſubſtance, lime may be uſed 
as a ſtimulus ; and when uſed as a ſtimulus, a large 
quantity is beſt to produce a high degree of fer- 
mentation.” 

My worthy author's obſervations are undoubt- 
edly true, but this holds good in all manures what- 
ever; not one ſort of manure only will maintain 
food for plants; where rotational crops take place, 
there muſt be changes of manure to refreſh nature. 

In the common courſe of huſbandry where marls 
are convenient, even there a ſecond marling has 
not the ſame effect as the firſt, of the third little or 
none at all; nay, is it not fo with the favourite 
dung-hill, does that always anſwer the end de- 
ſigned ? Do you not often ſee it has no effect on 
plants; why, becauſe the earth has not had a 

change? 
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change? For though a noble writer obſerves, that 
earth and nature are always the ſame, yet, that is 
meant in a paſſive ſenſe, Earth will always pro- 
duce grain and fruits when ſupplied with oppoſing 
food; and ſuffer itſelf to be modelled into any ca- 
pacity. 

My author, however, ſeems to leſſen the value 
of lime, becauſe it does not anſwer a ſecond time; 
and that it does not carry with it much food, only 
acting as a ſtimulus. 

I muſt inform the reader, that lime, marles, and 
even all calcinations, are only in themſelves a ſtimu- 
lus, and in that capacity can act of themſelves in 
the work of fermentation; but one as well as the 
other, having an attracting quality, the ſalts there- 
in contained draws the acidity of the earth, air, 
and water to themſelves; at this junction there is 
produced an ebullition, which when effected, their 
union becomes a neutral ſalt, as has been on ano- 
ther occaſion obſerved, and becomes then the food 
of plants. 

Acidity being produced from whence it may, 
or ſalts inherit any ſubſtance ſoever, yet neither 
can make the food of plants themſelves. Lime, 
being then only in its natural ſtate, ſuch as other 
ſaline ſubſtances are. 

U Thus 
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Thus marls, or chalks, ſays another ancient 
author, „operates chiefly by attracting oils and 
acids from the air; the longer therefore that it lies 
on the land expoſed to the influence of the air, 
the more quickly it operates.“ 

That is, the ſaline property it is poſſeſſed of at- 
tracts the acid; it is therefore replete with food 
before it be covered in the earth, and of courle 
begins its operation immediately, 

It is in ſtone marls partly, as with brimſtone in 
a roll; abſorbing ſubſtances loſe the force of acting, 
when united in a large body: brimſtone in a roll 
ablorbing no air, though it does lo plentifully 
when reduced into minute particles 

He ſays further, © That clay marl diſſolves 
ſooner than ſtone mar], therefore four loads of that 
is equal to five loads of the ſtone marl.” 

Had my author pulverized ſtony matl or chalk, 
he would have diſcovered, that ſuch marls are as 
replete with ſalts, as the more diſſolving clay marls 
are. See Rational Farmer, page 3t, 32, It is not 

the 


+ He muſt mean to lay expoſed to moiſture and froſt in 
winter, for when expoſed in ſummer moſt of the chalky marls 
hardens, inſtead of opening its pores: witneſs expoſing chalk 
in ſummer to harden, deſigned for building. 
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the folidity of ſtone marls that leſſens their merit, 
they will act as quick as the diſſolving marls 
if their parts are ſeparated*, and are of equal 
value. | 

Doctor Home obſerves, that ſhell marl is the 
moſt powerful of any, as it contains oil, and others 
do not; therefore he reckons ſhell marl among 
the vegetable manures. In faturating ſhell marl 
he ſays, it took ſix times the quantity of vinegar 
than any other marls he had met with. 


SECTION Iv, 
Of the PERSPIRATION of PLanTSs., 


12 being (as elſewhere obſerved) the 

very life of plants, how injurious muſt it be 
to deprive wheat in the ſpring of its lungs; breath- 
ing ceaſes and nature at a ſtand, when the unpar- 
donable man puts into his wheat the greedy ſheep: 
Nature being then deprived, nay robbed of what 
it intended to proſecute the growth of the plant 
with. Think you ſhe had been at work all the 


winter to form leaves, from the inſtant vegetation 
in 


* Broke ſmall or pulverized. 
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in the ſeed began, to be pirated of its only aid at 
the critical time of the returning ſun, when every 
glimpſe ſeemingly makes nature ſmile? Throwing 
her laborious work a fortnight or three weeks 
back, before ſhe can recover again her tender aid. 

Nature is here foiled“ in a criminal degree, and 
the ſlothtul hind injured in his crop. Dare he avow 
the cuſtom? No, the wiſe man 1s aſhamed of it, and 
acknowledges his error; pleads poverty for his 
ewes and lambs, having not been acquainted there 
were ſubſtitutes in lieu of the froſt burnt graſs. 

It is to make known this timely relief I fit down 
to write; thereby, among other aiding ſentiments, 
to acquaint the induſtrious man how his corn, and 
how his bleating ewe may be relieved in this 
trying, black ſeaſon of wind, rain, and froſt, or 
overwhelmed with heavy burthens of ſnow+, 


* If the crop don't anſwer the ſeaſon is blamed. 


+ See page 11. 


CHAP, 
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CH AP. VII. 


* * N * N Nene 


SECTION 4 


Of Hoven CATTLE, 


[1 OVEN cattle, by feeding on clover, is of- 

ten attended with fatality; to prevent which, 
the judicious man never puts his horned cattle in- 
to red clover when it is wet, either in dew or rain, 
if groſs and luxuriant; on the contrary, he ſoils 
his cows with it, as the French and Flemings do 
theirs with lucern. When red clover is young, 
and cattle of any kind being inured to it in that 
ſtate, and the clover kept in ſubjection, that fata- 
lity ſeldom happens. However, as man cannot 
guard againſt every evil, I have tranſcribed ſome 
of the cures which has been wrote on that ſub- 


ject 3 
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ject; as well as ſome inſtances of relief within my 
own knowledge. 

The heads of the following remarks, and re- 
ceipe, was ſent to the Editors of the Muſeum 
Ruſticum, in the year 1764: © I had, ſaid the 
gentleman, a yearling ſteer much hoven, and ſent 
for a farrier as ſoon as I perceived it; he drenched 
him, and drove him about for ſome hours, with- 


out giving him any relief: He ſtill grew worſe, 


and the man could do no more for him, and I be- 
lieve he would have died ſopn, having almoſt loſt 
his footing.” 

<« I then reſolved to try the experiment of giv- 
ing vent to the wind by an inciſion. 

« ] took notice, that he was particularly ſwel- 
led and puffed out between the ribs and pin-bone, 
on the near ſide, I gave the farrier a thin inci- 
ſion knife, not ſharp pointed, but a little rounded, 
at the point, and made him cut through the hide 
about an inch long downwards, where the ſwelling 
was moſt, (having firſt ſecured him from moving) 
about three inches from the rib, and the. ſame 
from the bones of the loin; then I directed him 
to make another inciſion, with the utmoſt caution, 
that it might only enter the cavity of the belly, 
without hurting or wounding any of the inteſtines, 

as 


1 


a« 1 believed that would be fatal to the crea- 


cure. 

«© The orifice was not bigger than the top of a 
little finger would enter, but immediately upon 
making it, the wind ruſhed out, with as much 
force, as if it came from a bellows, and was very 
fœtid; it continued ſo for ſome time, and the 
ſwelling leſſened by degrees. 

« We afterwards run a needle and thread 
through the wound in the hide, tied it together, 
putting a plaiſter on to keep the air from it, put 
him into a warm houſe, and the next day he eat 
ſome oats and hay, and in a week's time we heal- 
ed up the wound, and turned him out with the 
other cattle ; and though he did not recover him- 
ſelf for ſome weeks, he is now as fine a ſteer as 
any of his fellows.” 

Another gentleman to the ſame editors, ſays, 
« About two years ago I had a fine calf, near four 
months old, which ſwelled all over its body to 
ſuch a degree, that I hourly expected its death, 
owing, as I believe, to its lying wet *. This ſwel- 
ling, however, was with great difficulty carried 


off, by giving it internally warm and laxative 
medicines, 

«© After 

This ought to be a precaution againſt cattle lying wet in 


the yard, &c. as obſerved im my directions relative to a farm- 
yard, 
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&« After this, I ſent the calf to graze with my 
friend, Mr. Gregſon's calves: It had not been 
long there, when that gentleman ſent me word, 
the calf was greatly ſwelled, and in all probability 
muſt die very ſoon, except immediate relief could 
be procured, 

« I forthwith ordered one of his men, upon 
ſeeing the diſtreſs of the poor creature, to run 
his pen-knife, as deep as he could, through that 
part of the ſwelling which riſes higheſt, near one 
of the hip-bones, and to put into the orifice the 
barrel of a quill, in order to carry 'off the pent- 
up wind. | 

« This having been done, the wind ruſhed 
out with a ſurpriſing force, and offenſive ſmell , 
and that none of this putrid fluid might be left 
behind, we preſſed its ſides together as cloſe as 
poſſible. 

« The calf found immediate relief, drank its 
milk, eat ſome hay heartily, and continued well, 
till a fall of rain made the ſwelling return, which 
induced me to tap it again, and it mended, 
 « Three times after this, upon catching cold, 
it ſwelled, and was tapped, always receiving ſud. 
den and ſurpriſing caſe, 

«© Upon 
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«© Upon this I had a vein opened, and the 
blood was, as I expected, thick, and had ſcarcely 
any ſerum in it, reſembling that of a perſon in 
an ague; hence, I thought a fellon-drink, ſuch 
as 1s, generally uſed, would carry off the diſtemper 
altogether, 

« Such a one I made, and gave it, and the 
calf has never had any return of the ſwelling 
ſince. It is now big with calf, and I truſt will 
turn out a very fine cow.” 

A French author, Memoires de la Societẽé Roy- 
ale de Agriculture de Tours, tom. I. p. 151, ſays, 
« Clover ſhould, at firſt, be given ſparingly to 
cattle, till it purges them ; when 1t has produced 
this effect, the danger is generally over; for the 
then liquid fæces are quickly expelled, and eaſily 
give way to the ready evacuation of this juicy 
plant, which might otherwiſe raiſe in the bowels 
that efferveſcence which proves ſo dangerous.” 

« As ſoon as a beaſt is hoved, ſome make it 
ſwallow a pound of oil of olives, and then walk it 
about. But the moſt frequent, the eaſieſt, and the 
readieſt remedy, becauſe it is found every where, 
is immediately to milk a cow, and make the ſick 
one ſwallow a quart of the warm milk; then to 


walk it about ſlowly at firſt, and by degrees to 
X bring 
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bring it to a pretty quick trot. This generally 
perfects the cure; indeed it has feldom been 


known to fail: The cow thus diſordered, muſt 


not be fed with clover the next day. Three pints 
of milk may be given to a bullock.” 

In the year 1767, a friend of mine told me, 

that the preceding year he had a cow lying in 
great agony, which had broke into his clover; 
(when it was wet) ſhe being much ſwelled. 
On the near ſide“, (that appearing to be the 
moſt prominent) between the hip-bone and the 
ribs, he made an inciſion with a pointed pen- Knife, 
out of which orifice 1aſtantly guſhed a quantity 
of wind, the moit nauſeous he had ever ſmelled ; 
nothing more was done, and the beaſt did well. 

Sometime after, being at a gentleman's houſe, 
he informed me, that a cow was ſwelled much in 
her body, by eating clover that morning in the 
ficld when 1t was wet; I begged of him to try the 
experiment I had been ſo authentically aſſured of 
its effect. Accordingly he made a perpendicular 
cut into her paunch, on the near ſide, about four 
inches from the hip-bone, and nearly that from 
the end of the bones of her back, {the cow's legs 


being 


*The paunch lies on the near ſide. 
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being tied, and laying down) inſtantly the wind 
evacuated from the paunch thro? the inciſion with 
great force, with a hot, fætid, and bad ſmell, as if it 
came from a nauſeous fermentation ;' the ſwelling 
ſhortly aſſuaged, but nothing was given her for 
twenty four hours but a little dry hay; during 
which time, however, ſhe was frequently drove 
about pretty fait : the cow did well. 

Another gentleman told me, “ He had once a 
bullock ſo much hoven, that his life was deſpaired 
of; he ſent for a ſurgeon who was in his neigh- 
bourhood, who thruſt an inſtrument into the 
paunch, on the near ſide; the bullock was reliev- 
ed, but did not ſeem to find the benefit he ima- 
gined the operation might have given.“ 

«© The ſurgeon ſeemed inclinable to give him 
another tapping; but bethought himſelf, that 
keeping open the orifice mult aalwer the lame end, 
therefore got a quill of the largeſt ſize, oiled the. 
outſide, and thrult it into the inciſion through to 
the paunch, which cauſed more wind to iſſue 
out.” 

He then ordered a clyſter of ſuch things as 
could there be conveniently had, which conſiſted 
of camomile flowers, marſh mallow roots, bruiſed 
together, carraways, aniſeeds, juniper, and bay- 


berries, 


11 
berries, coriander, and long pepper, bruiſed, all 
of which were bollcd in upwards of three quarts 
of water, till 1t was reduced to leſs than two 
quarts, then ſtrained oif, and a handful of ſalt, 
and a pint of ſweet oil added. 

This was admiſtered in the clyſter way, by 
the aſſint ance of a long tube, which perfectly cured 
the beaſt ; the quill was taken out as ſoon as the 
operation was over, and the orifice cloſed up very 
tight; the inciſion being made up and down, the 
weight of the belly contracted the lips of the 
wound together.“ 

Thus you have many proofs of the effect of 
making inciſions, or tapping; the principles are 
the ſame in all, though varying a little in the 
manner. 

I own, that though cattle may do very well 
from tapping only, yet it ſeems natural to give a 
clyſter where the inteſtines are over agitated with 
wind, 

I ſhall not preſume fully to account for this ex- 
traordinary cauſe proceeding from one or two ve- 
getable foods, and not from others: but it ſeems 
as if clover had a tendency to cauſe a more power- 
ful and haſty fermentation 1n the bowels of the 
beaſt, than other grals z fo that when ſheep, cows, 


&c. 
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&c, are turned into this luxuriant food hungry, 
they eat ſo voraciouſly, that with its quantity, and 
perhaps alſo ſome undigeſted or foul faces or dregs 
interrupting a quick digeſtion, the maſs is ſo 
powerfully excited, and the air in the paunch there- 
by ſo much rarified, cauſeth a diſtention of the 
body. This has ſometimes happened to pigs, but 
very rarely ; indeed, no very hungry beaſt can be 
ſaid to be ſafe if put into Juxuriant red clover, if 
wet, and continued in it ſo long as to fill their 
bellies, unleſs previouſly inured. 
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Of Red Worms, &c. 


E. D worms, ſo called, that often eat corn 
juſt under the ſurface of the ground. 

There are three ſorts of worms that affect corn; 
but writers on agriculture mention only two: They 
are, firſt, the red, or cheſnut worm; ſecondly, 
the field maggot, or rook worm; thirdly, the 
ſmall white maggot. 

The firſt, or red worm, 1s from half to three 
quarters of an inch long, has a ſcaly ſhell cover- 


ing, 


. 
ing, full of joints, many ſmall legs, a pointed 
head, which ſeems to ſerve as forceps to cut off 
the plant, and are about the ſize of the largeſt 
Kniting needle, and of a cheſnut colour. 

The ſecond, or large field maggot, called 
alſo the rook-worm; attends the ground when 
ploughed up, where theſe maggots are. This ſort 
is very large, white, and ſoft, with a blackiſh 
head, and turns, in the courſe of the ſummer, to 
what 1s generally known by the name of black, or 
dung beetle ; of which, many are found in paſ- 
tures under cow and horſe dung, particularly a- 
mong the former. 

The third, or ſmall maggot, is ſoft and white, 
like the ſecond, near as ſmall as the firſt, but 
ſhorter. 

This ſort, where it happens, is equally deſtruc- 
tive as the firſt, both being much more ſo than 
the ſecond, 

Former authors on agriculture, ſeem” to have 
been ſilent about the deſtruction of thoſe enemies 
to corn, In the year 1762, an induſtrious farmer 
in Ireland told me, they had ſome few years before 
been troubleſome to him in all his fields, moſt 
of which had been reduced to tillage from furze- 


land : 


ka, 
al 
* 
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5 land *: Without any idea of deſtroying this trouble- 


ſome worm, he bought a quantity of Iriſh ſalt, and 
laid out at the rate of ſix buſhels on every acre, 
plantation meaſure, nearly four buſhels, or two 
hundred weight + to a ſtatutable acre: This he 
ſo ved on a tallow in March, dragged the ground 
well, then ploughed it in, and twice more plough- 
ed it before he ſowed the wheat, dragging it very 
deep after each ploughing, that the ſalt may be 
well blended with the earth. The agreeable con- 
ſequence was, a fine crop of wheat, and the 
worms deſtroyed. 

He had now two tempting objects opened to 
view, enriching his land, and deſtroying his ene- 
my; which he perſevered in through every field, 


to a comfort of ſeeing corn-ricks increaſed, and 
the worms eradicated, 


This 


* Furze-lands are too often infeſted with this worm, but - 
I have known them in great abundance ii ſtrong, cold, mea- 
dow land, when ploughed up. 

+ Fifty-ſix pound weight of dry ſalt is a buſhel; this makes 
nearly one ounce of falt to a ſquare yard, This falt has an 
uncommon quantity of acrimonious acid in it, more than falt 
in general, being made of ſca-water, and rock falt from the 
lalt-pits in Lancaſhire ; ſo that there is as much acrimony in 
two buſhels of ſuch, as three of Limington ſalt. In Ireland, 
ſalt is about two ſhillings per buſhel. 
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This undoubted inſtance of the effect of ſalt on 
thoſe carnage worms, I communicated to the 


Dublin ſociety, who ordered their experimental] 
farmer, Mr. Baker, to go through a courfe of 
experiments, to find out what would deſtroy them 
quickeſt, and anſwer ſome end towards enriching 
the land, 

Accordingly, in the year 1764, he made the 
experiments as under, which was communicated 
to the ſociety in 1765. 


Experiments on RED WORMS. 


« No. I. I put ten red worms into a wine glaſs, 
with common ſalt in it. They were all dead in 
4 hours. 

No. II. Into a glaſs with brine in it J put ten 
red worms. They were all dead in 6 hours. 

No. III. Into a glaſs with lime in it, which had 
been ſlackened for a long time, and expoſed to 
the weather, I put the like number. They were 
dead in 44 hours. 

No. IV. Into a glaſs with the above lime, and 
ſome water in it, I put the like number. They 
were dead in 20 hours. 

No. V. Into a glaſs with lime, newly lacked, 

and 
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and when cold, I put the like number, They 
were dead in 14 hours, 

No. VI. Into lime-water, made with cold wa- 
ter“, I put the like number. They were dead in 
10 hours. 

No. VII. Into a glaſs, with ſoot in it, I put 
the like number. They were dead in 4 hours. 

No. VIII. Into ſoot and water, I put the like 
number. They were dead in 4 hours. 

No. IX. Into fair water, I put the like num- 
ber. They were dead in 52 hours, 

No. X. Into a glaſs without any thing in it, 1 
put the like number, They were dead in 32 
hours,” 

« By theſe experiments, we ſee all the articles 
uſed will kill this inſect in a ſhort time, particu. 
larly the ſalt and foot.” This much Mr, Baker, 


When lime may be uſed, either for manure, or 
to deſtroy the red worm, I ſhould recommend 160 
buſhels of it unſlacked, to a ſtatutable acre ; 
ſpread it in that ſtate on a former ploughing, and 
plough it in, that it may ſlack in the earth. By 

Y this 


* Lime-water made for medicinal uſe is always made with 
boiling water, but as that cannot be in the caſe before us, 
I therefore uſed cold water. | 
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this means the volatile part is preſerved within the 
bowels we want it to nouriſh, or to deſtroy the 
worms: In other manners of ſlacking lime, the ſubtle 
ſaline particles are evaporated in the air, and, of 
courſe, the firſt degree of power is loſt. 

The high price of ſalt in England renders it a 
dear manure; in particular in ſome parts, not leſs 
than five ſhillings a buſhel *®. But that not being 
the caſe in France, they can uſe it to much ad- 
vantage there, 

The large quantity of bay-ſalt made in Bretagne 
is almoſt incredible, particularly at Borneuf, 
Cuerand, and Croiſſil: In the Bay of Borneuf 


alone, are computed above twenty thouſand con- 


ſiderable ſalt- works. From thence the Baltick is 
ſupplied, particularly Poland, where, beſides the 
ordinary uſes, it ſerves in tilling the ground, be- 
ing found to warm it, and to prevent little vermin 
from gnawing the grain. 


The elaborate chymiſt, John Rudolph Glauber, 
(whoſe name deſerves to be written in letters of 


gold) among many other uſeful experiments on 


ſalts, relative to their vegetating quality, found, 
that no manure of the kind had ſuch power in 
tillage, as ſea- ſalt calcinated in a lime mixture. 

| His 


* In other parts for 4s. and 4s. 4d. per 56 pound 
weight, 
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His preſcription is this, 
* To every four hundred weight of lime ſlack- 
ed in the air, add one hundred weight of common 


ſalt, temper theſe together with urine to a ſtiff 
mortar, which make into ſmall oblong rolls, and 
dried ; when done, lay a layer of wood, then a 
layer of theſe rolls, and ſo on till the quantity is 
piled up, which ſet fire to, and let the whole 
burn out, taking care, that no rain or wet get to 
the lime in ſlacking, or theſe mortar rolls in burning. 

When burnt, powder it fine, and let it ly 
half a-year, often turning it, in a dry place in the 
air, that it may be contempered and animated by 
the air, or ſown on the land ſo long before th 
ſeed be ſown “.“ 

In the firſt caſe, a fallow may be ſaved oy 
having it ready prepared, and ſowed with wheat 
immediately after oats, barley, peaſe, &c. where- 
by a crop may be produced inſtead of a waſteful 
fallow, and a rich manure to deſtroy the bane- 


ful infect. 


I would ſow five hundred weight per acre, 
which is three pounds and a half to a fquare 
perch, 

* To deſtroy the acidity effectually in the falt, lime is u- 


ſed, being a great abſorbent. Hence lime water, and ſoap 


pills, in which are a large quantity of alcalies, is preſcribed 
for the gravel, &c. 
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perch, and either harrow, or plough it in with 
the wheat. 
The next conſideration may be the expence: 
this muſt differ, as the ingredients differ in price, 


Ss. d. 

But ſuppoſe 4 hundred of lime, at - 4 © 
I ditto of {alt - s 8 6 

12 6 


that is, 2s. 6d, per hundred weight, and 1288. 
6 d. per acre. 

This expence bears no proportion to the ad- 
vantage ariſing therefrom, when we conſider its 
utility in deſtroying every worm, in preventing 
the ground being loaded with filth from the dung- 
heap poiſon, and its fertilizing property. 

Thus we have that uſeful falt reduced to a 
certainty of ſafety : The great quantity of acid * 
which ſea-ſalt abounds with, by calcination is 
made uſeſul, being mixed with a quadruple 
quantity of lime, and calcinated together, the lime 
then abſorbs the fiery acid of the ſalt, and makes 
together one of the moſt powerful manures of 


any known; as obſerved by a commentator on 
Glauber's works, 


It is the quantity of acid in ſea-falt that prevents vinegar 
from having any effe& on it ; but when calcinated, vinegar 
acts on it as on other vegetable ſalts. 
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SECTION III. 
On Mr. YouncG's HusBanDayY. 


N ſhort, the grand article of huſbandry, is not 

what Mr. Young ſays it is, keeping great ſtocks 
of cattle; „for without much cattle, ſays he, 
there cannot be much corn.” It is, on the con- 
trary, prudence, ſenſibility, diſcernment, &c. 
where an ingenious man will do the work with ten 


horſes, that another would employ twenty to do 
the ſame. 


The dung he has from the common ſtercorary 
to lay out on paſture. The true principles of far- 
ming therefore are : 

Firſt, to ſow his corn with judiciouſneſs in due 
ſeaſon, 

Secondly, to manure his land often, with cheap, 
profitable, and wholeſome vegetables, in their 
prime of native ſalts and oily juice. Thereby pre- 
venting weeds, and fave weeding. 

Thirdly, ſenſible and diſcerning to keep his land 
thus clean, thus enriched, whereby a ten-fold 
profit may ariſe; for earth will never deceive 1ts 
cultivator, if the cultivator don't deceive it. 

I; 
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It is a number of expenſive horſes, and idle ſer- 
vants, that are the bane of farms. It is not a 
ploughman, or one that can talk of ploughing 
that makes a good huſbandman. Farmer, is a 
corruption in the term of agriculture, he may be 
one that holds a farm, and hold 10, oool. a year, 
yet not a huſbandman; not a ſpeculative judicious 
man who carries reaſon in both hands, and the 
ſcience in his underſtanding*; who conſults with 
nature, and improves at every conſultation : theſe 
are the grand articles: numbers of profitable cattle 
comes of courle according to the ſituation of the 
land, To determine what number of each ſort of 
cattle muſt be fed on a farm, is to lay down a rule 
inconſiſtent with nature: 750 acres may feed double 
of one ſort of cattle, than another 750 acres may : 
quantities mult differ according to quality. 

However, I ſhall mention what Mr. Young has 
laid down as ſufficient to feed or fatten various 
cattle, 


« Thirty 


* I think Mr. Pope's obſervation, in his Eſſay on Taſte, may 
be aptly applied here, where he ſays, ©* There is ſomething 
more than taſte, *tis ſenſe.” So there is ſomething more in 
huſbandry than ploughing, ſowing, and harrowing, tis an 
underſtanding of the ſcience, without which man is but 3 
grub in huſbandry, 


ac 
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«« Thirty head of draught cattle ſhould have 24 
acres of clover; 24 acres of graſs for ſummer 
food, and perhaps 3o acres (60 tons) of ſainfoyn 
hay, and 5 of graſs for winter“. 


Forty acres turnips, 20 acres burnet, to win- 
ter 500 ſheep. | 


« Thirty acres carrots, 20 acres ſainfoyn hay, 
will fat in warm ſheds, 100 ſheep of 5 ſtone 
each. 


Thirty acres cabbages, 20 acres natural graſs 
hay, will winter 150 cows. 

« Twenty acres cabbages, 10 acres clover hay, 
will winter fatten 80 ſteers, or heifers, of 40 ſtone, 
plentifully, 

« Eighty acres clover hay, at 240 tons, and 60 
acres turnips, will ſerve well to winter keep 240 
oxen of 60 or 70 ſtone. 

Fifty acres peaſe, 5o acres potatoes, and 10 
acres carrots, at a moderate computation will fatten 
400 large hogs. 

«© Ten acres carrots, with the aſſiſtance of 50 
dairy cows, and the offal corn of the farm yard, 
will winter keep 20 ſows and wean all their litters 
throughout the year, in number 280, 


Note, 


* Theſe for common uſe. 


Was 


* Note, the 240 oxen are to be ſummer fattened 
after the winter feeding with 480 acres of graſs, 

The 500 ſheep to be ſummer kept on 60 acres 
clover. | 

« The 150 cows ſummer kept on go acres lu- 
cern. 

* And 20 acres of clover for young pigs after 
they are weaned.” 

Theſe are indeed vague aſſertations, as 40 acres 
of turnips +, that is, ſuch a quantity as an acre 
ought to produce, will feed without the aſſiſtance 
of burnet, nearly 300 ſheep. Had that gentle- 
man minutely weighed quantities to theſe indivi- 
duals, he could then, from repeated experiments, 
have formed other more certain directions. 

Mr. Young ſeems to have ſpent a great deal 
of time, and taken much pains to inform him- 
ſelf and the world of what is doing in agriculture, 
but he ſeems quite ignorant of the foundation and 
principles of that ſcience; he is quite unacquainted 
with any other rudiments but the old ſyſtem of 
dung. I muſt own, it did not a little ſtartle me, 
when he was ranging the degree of farmers, who, 

and 

+ Turnips will keep good through April, by depriving them 


of the ſprouting part juſt as they begin to ſhoot, and laid in 
holes in the ground free from air or wet. 
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and who was not intitled to hold a farm ; that 1s, 
no man to hold a farm under a ſtipulated rent, as 
having not ſubſtance to go through with it, as it 
took a large ſum of money to procure a ſtock of 
cattle. To uſe his own words, © To make a far- 
* mer, he muſt be at a great expence for cattle to 
« make a large quantity of dung.” 

I do aver, he need not be at half the expence he 
is generally at, through every part of the buſineſs. 
And as for dung, if Mr. Young has no other uſe 
for it than in tillage, his ideas are very narrow. 

Another declaration of Mr, Young alſo much 
ſtaggered me, as coming from one of his reputation. 
viz. T hat two mowings of clover does more good 
to the ground, than feeding it off with cattle .“ 

In every other inſtance of paſture, mowing 1m- 
poveriſhes the land, and grazing enriches it. As 
it is ſo ſingular an opinion, it would have been but 
becoming Mr. Young, to have explained his ſen- 
timent. For rely on it, every ſtroke or action in 
all ſciences, carries with it a judicious reaſon of 
fact: there are often reaſons given that are not 
facts, but there cannot be a fact without reaſon. 
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+ I hope he means an exception for pigs. 
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| Sag having been ſufficiently mentioned in 
the Rational! Farimer, I ſhall only juſt mention 
what Chriſtopher Baldwin, Eſq; at Clapham, 
Surry, told me in May laſt. That he wa. an 
advocate for drill lucern on his entering into rural 
life, but was now ſenſible it was too complicated 
and troubleſome to purſue a quantity in that man- 
ner; therefore had let it run without horſe-hoeing 
the ſpaces between, and would ſow the next in 
broad- caſt. I hat he ſold it to hac kney coachmen 
at 74, every 60 pounds weight green, or 6s. per 
week for what a horſe could eat ; one acre ſerved 
five horſes 21 days, which he cut four times in 
the ſummer, ſo that every cutting brought him in 
44. 105. or 181. in the ſeaſon: that a large horſe 
eat go pounds weight every 24 hours. Each acre 
produced 16 tons 17 hundred and an half green 

tood,” 
S E C- 
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SECTI-10N-:V, 
Hints to the MASTER of a FARM. 


I Cannot avoid giving a ſecond hint to the maſter 

of a farm, who may perhaps have many un- 
profitable acres of dry flinty ground, which he la- 
bours to cultivate, though they ſcarcely ever pay 
in tillage, 

A near friend* of mine had a quantity of ſuch 
land belonging to his farm, which he told me 
never paid the expence of ploughing and ſowing: 
he was adviſed to ſow ſainfoyn, but many ſolicita- 
tions were made before he could be prevailed on 
to ſow it; which however at length took place, 
beginning with a ſmall quantity, which has now 
increaſed to 40 or 50 acres; equal from 51. to 6/. 
a year per acre, 

It is really much to be pitied, that man will be 
ſo perverſe, and loſe years before he can be pre- 
vailed on to do himſelf ſo much good: it indeed 

only 


* Mr. Pittis of Wimmering near Portſmouth, joining Port- 
ea Down, 


1 72 J 
only ſerves to convince one, more and more, of 
the clog with which thoſe people are peſtered. 4 

But ſtill more abfurd are thoſe who have known 
the advantage of it on the ſame lands“ they now 
enjoy, previous to their holding, yet will not 
embrace the advantage occular demonſtration has 
furniſhed them with. How then can I expect to 
move the power of obſtinacy with pen and ink. 

1 heſe incomparable graſſes carry their ſterling 
worth in every leaf, when we conſider the ſoil they 
ſo delightfully flouriſh in: it is there the intrinſick 
value of kind providence ſheweth itſelf, by giving 
man a food, which by 1ts natural penetration into 
the burning ſand+, or piercing even the flinty fa- 
brick 4, defies the ſcorching. ſun beams, 
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* Shalcomb farm, Iſle of Wight, where it was firſt culti- 
vated in that Iſle on a piece of flinty ground taken from the 
Down. 


+ Lucern, 


+ Sainfoyn ſends deep roats into the earth below the ſun's 
influence. 
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46 CTIIDN. YL 
Of WootLin Racs on DRY Marry Laps. 


1 Cannot omit mentioning the pains people are 

at in ſome parts of England to obtain a little 
produce from their dry marly lands; ſuch as the 
country about Dunſtable in Bedfordſhire, where 
they procure woollen rags at a high price (they ſow 
24 buſhels to one acre, at 4d. a buſhel) to ſcatter 
on their land, and either plough or prick them in 
with a ſtick. This land being intirely on marl and 
flints, dung is a hot poiſon to it; ſo that the only 
ſubſtitute they can obtain are woollen rags which 
retain moiſture, and in ſome meaſure aſſiſts the 
land. 

What a pity it is that vegetable manures are 
not known among them. Thoſe hot burning lands 
may be tempered to yield five times what they now 
do. May be tempered to produce clover, and 
thereby have the advantage of the cool fattening 
dung of profitable beaſts * Sainfoyn is natural 
to ſuch land, yet they are totally ignorant (or ob- 
ſtinate of its utility, 
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Feeding hogs on ſuch land would enrich it beyond any other 
manure. | 
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SECTION VII. 


The SPANIARDS method of FEEDING SHEEP. 


Tur Spaniards being very attentive to their 

ſheep, lay ſalt on the rocks in their wilds for 
the ſheep to lick as they feed about, which keeps 
them ſound and cauſeth them to eat more earneſtly, 
particularly when continued long on the ſame 
paſture. Hence oxen thrives much when ſalt is 
iprinkled among the hay : and horſes are ſo fond 
of ſalt, they will, when uſed to it, follow the per- 
ſon about to ſmell his pockets for it. See page 51, 
end bottom remark page 127. 
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C HAP. VIII. 


EE 


SECTION IL 


Of BuRNET. 


dh moſt ſanguine advocates for this plant 
ſeem to lay their fort on 1ts value, on ac- 
count of the food furniſhed from it in the ſpring 
for ſheep. This allo is the opinion of Mr. Young, 
who lays, ** Burnet I only introduce for a pecu- 
& lar uſe, viz. feeding ſheep late in the ſpring. 
l do not apprehend, from the experience I have 
* had of it, that it is for other uſes comparable to 

“ clover, ſainfoyn, or lucern.” | 
If that be all its uſe it is uſeleſs. A ſubſtitute 
for the ſpring I have already mentioned, of much 
more propriety in reſpect to the courſe of tillage, 
and of equal benefit to ſheep. Such as rye, &c. 
See page 8. | 
However, 
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However, if the following letter, which I found 


in the repoſitory of Agriculture No. 2, may 
anſwer any end, it is under tranſcribed, being a 


little curious, 


Extraft of a letter from Mr. Henry Rigal, of Hei- 


delberg, in the upper Palatinate of Germany, to 
Mr. Creſlinus, of London, 


Heidelberg, OF. 18, 1767, 


2 HE culture of burnet will, J believe, 

take ſooner in this country than in many 
others. My reaſon for thinking ſo, is, that I find 
every body highly prejudiced in its favour, partly 
from the two following circumſtances. Horſes at- 
flicted with the cancer have not yet failed to be 
cured here, by feeding them with burnet mixed 
with ſtraw. I am pretty certain of its efficacy in 
this caſe, 

* The other quality which has recommended 
burner to us, is, that ſome leaves of it, put be- 
tween the breaſts of a wet-nurſe, whoſe milk has 
failed, even intirely, will bring her milk again in 
a few days. When I left your happy iſland, laſt 
winter, I brought over with me a little burner 


feed, juſt enough to produce me as many plants 
as 


1 
as many plants as were ſufficient to feed a goat a 
week. The goat before ſhe fed on the burnet, 
yielded a full glaſs* of milk a day: the day after 
ſhe had burnet for the firſt time, ſhe yielded a 
pint; the next day ſhe yielded two pints, and con- 
tinued to do fo till all the burnet was eaten; after 
which her milk was in two days reduced to its for- 
mer quantity of a ſingle glaſs.“ 

Hence I ſhall only obſerve, that if the poor goat, 
living on no other food but heath, &c. had only 
a belly full of good graſs, ſhe would have ſhewn 
thanks for her food, | 


SEC TI Nh 


Of ManuREs. 


E V Syſtem of Agriculture obſerves, what 
quantity of manures, that are fit for light 

ſandy ſoil, ſhould be laid on one acre, and imme- 

diately ploughed in +. 

Aa 25 Load 


* Halfa pint is a German plaſs. 


+ In particular the 1ſt, 4th, 5th, and 6th, as alſo chalk 
marl if it be pulvcrized. I ſuppoſe the 3d ſort is clay marl. 


Note. Chalk marl in the Iſle of Wight is very unctious and 
ſoluble. Some chalks are hard, and ſcarcely diſſoluble, which 


renders ſuch of leſs value. 


1 
25 Load of the product of the ſtercorary iſt. 


30 Ditto chalk — 2d. 
100 Ditto mar] — 3d. 
20 Ditto ſheep dung mixed with earth Ath. 
20 Ditto ſea- 00ze — — 5th, 
50 Ditto mud — — 6th. 


Mr. Worlidge ſays, © Good marl gives ſyrup 
e of violets a green colour, as all abſorbent earths 
& will. 

That as chalky land is naturally cold requires 
* warm applications. Chalk marl is adapted to 
„ improve light dry ground.” To which I ſhall 
add, a mixture compoſed of ſea weed, ſtone or 
ſhelly marl pulverized, and earth, is the beſt 
mixture in the world for ſuch land. 


KE 


Of TuRKEvys, 


a AS. being in general a tender bird to 
raiſe, I ſhall give my reader what a Swediſh 


author on huſbandry has ſaid. * Moſt of our 


Houſe wives have long deſpaired of ſucceſs in rear- 


ing 
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ing of turkeys, and complained, that the profit 
rarely indemnifies them for their trouble and loſs 
of time: whereas, little more is to be done than 
to plunge the chick into a veſſel of cold water, the 
hour, or as ſoon after as can be, the day it is hatch- 
ed, forcing it to ſwallow one whole pepper corn, 
and then reſtoring it to its mother. From that 
time it will become hardy, and fear no more cold 
than a hen's chick. After which, it muſt be re- 
membered that theſe uſeful creatures are ſubject to 
one particular malady whilſt they are young, 
which carries them off in a few days. When they 
begin to droop, examine carefully the feathers on 
the rump, and you will find three or four 
quills partly filled with blood. Upon drawing 
theſe the chick recovers, and after that requires 
no further care than what is commonly beſtowed 
on poultry that range the court yard. Two pa- 
riſhes in Sweeden have, for many years, gained 
ſeveral hundred pounds by rearing and felling 
turkeys.” 

Something ſimilar to part of the above account, 
is the attention of ſome Houſe- xives when they 
tatten geeſe, namely, to cut away the feathers on 
their rump. 

Now 
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Now I am on this topick I ſhall mention what 
was publiſhed in St. James's Chronicle, May 10th, 
1770. 

« A gentleman in town has laid before a very 
learned body, a new invented method of hatching 
chickens, and rearing them quicker for the ſpit 
than was ever before diſcovered; for which that 
reſpectable ſociety has honoured him with a gold 
medal. The procels is as follows: ' he chickens 
are to be taken away from the hen the night after 
hatched, and fed with eggs boiled hard and chop- 
ed fine, mixed with bread, as larks and other birds 
are fed, for a fortnight; after which give them 
oatmeal and treacle, {o mixed that it will crumble; 
of which the chickens are ſo fond, and with which 
thrive ſo faſt, that at two months end they will be 
as large as full grown fowls.“ 

I ſhall next lay before my reader ſome few ob- 
ſervations made by a gentleman, and publiſhed by 
order of the Dublin ſociety in 1764, on the pre- 
miums given by that ſociety for ſowing an acre of 
land with 16 pounds of wheat, 
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SECTION- IV. 
Obſervations on the Premiums of the DUBLIN Sor P. 


40 HERE are few who have conſidered the 

natural fruitfulneſs of all kinds of grain, 
that are not fully perſuaded, that greater quantities 
of ſeed are generally ſown in all kinds of tillage, 
than are requiſite to obtain better crops than our 
lands produce,” 

The "neceſſity of ſowing ſo much ſeed ſeems 
to ariſe from the defect in our tillage. Our land is 
not generally reduced to a proper tilth before it 
is ſown. The corn is not equally covered with the 
plough, by which means great part of it is ex- 
poſed, and devoured by birds and vermin ; another 
great part is buried too deep, or covered with 
clods and lumps, thro' which it cannot grow; and 
ſome part coming up too thick is ſtarved, and 
dwindles for want of ſufficient nouriſhment from 
the earch.” 

In the preſent manner of tillage, where fifteen 
to twenty ſtone of wheat“ is generally ſown in an 


acre, 


Fourteen pounds to the ſtone. 
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acre, the farmer is pretty well ſatisfied with an 
eighth or ten fold; twenty fold would appear very 
extraordinary : whereas we are aſſured from un- 
doubted authority that a ſingle grain of wheat has 
produced eight hundred, nine hundred, nay a thou- 
ſand grains.“ 

But too much is not to be concluded from a 
few grains ſown, and probably nurſed with extra- 
ordinary care. But from an acre in different parts 
of the kingdom, ſown with a quantity of ſeed much 
{maller than ordinary, ſomething might poſſibly be 
concluded, to prove what quantity, with proper 
tillage, might be ſufficient. This conſideration 
induced the Dublin ſociety to promiſe the follow- 
ing premiums.” Abridged, 

* To the perſon who ſhall produce the greateſt 
quantity of wheat, on not more than one planta- 


tion acre of land, from not more than 16 pounds 
of ſeed. 


For the greateſt quantity gol. 
% For the ſecond quantity 204. 
For the third quantity 10/. 


« For theſe premiums the ſix following com- 
petitors appeared, 


cc Iſt, 


E 


“e 1ſt, Bellingham Boyle, of Rathfarnbam, in 
the county of Dublin, Eſq; whoſe acre produced 
3122 pounds, 

3122 pounds weight“ intitled to 301. For every 
pound received 195 fold, 

« 2d, Mr. Patrick Ford, of Abbotstown in the 
county of Dublin, whoſe acre produced 2198 
pounds. 

2198 pounds weight, intitled to 20/, For every 
pound received 124 fold. 

« 3d, Mr. Charles Moran, of Bray, in the 
county of Dublin, whoſe acre produced 2002 
pounds. : 

2002 pounds weight, intitled to 107. For every 
pound received 137 fold. 

„There being but three premiums, the three 
other candidates not producing ſo much as the laſt 
or third, they were not intitled to a premium. 
However, the 


4th, Mr. Kearney received 105 fold. 
5th, Mr. Falkiner ditto 87 fold. 
th, Mr. W. Ford ditto 83 fold. 


«& Mr, 


* Equal to 3o buſhels and an half, per Engliſh acre, at 64 


pounds per buſhel, and in proportion of g pounds, 14 ounces, 


6 drams of ſeed; diſtance of plants 8 inches ſquare. 
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« Mr, Boyle's account of his method being the 
moſt ſimple, ſhall juſt mention it. The land was 
well ploughed, and the corn ſowed on broad ſets, 
and harrowed in, and twice weeded.” 

The uſefulneſs of ſocieties for encouraging agrt- 
culture, arts, and ſciences, are pretty well known. 
The Dublin ſociety was the firſt that ſet the noble 
example, by charter granted in the year 1750, 
Scotland formed the fecond, and the ſociety in 
London followed them. 

In France, there are thirteen focieties eſtabliſhed 
by royal approbation, for the promoting of agri- 
culture, and under them they have nineteen co- 
operating ſocieties. 

In Sweden the art of agriculture is taught at the 
univerſity, as it is alſo in the German univerſities. 

In Poland it is much improving, as alſo in 
Denmark. 

An academy in Tuſcany 1s eſtabliſhed for agri- 
culture only. And the Neopolitans, have con- 
deſcended to return to the ſtudy of agriculture. 

Theſe 


Note. The Dutch load from the Baltick and German ports, 
1000 ſail of ſhips annually for themſelves ; they never buy 
from us but when wheat ſells at 248. per quarter. The Ger- 
man labour is but 2d or 3d a day, land in proportion, 
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Theſe things denote that there is ſomething 
more in agriculture than holding the plough ; it 
denotes that it is a philoſophical ſtudy, a ſcience 
worthy the attention of the learned; and that to 
accompliſh a man for the proſecution of this 
ſcience, it is neceſſary he ſhould be a learned man, 
otherwiſe he cannot be capable of diſcerning into 
the chymical and machinery ſyſtems, on which 
agriculture is dependent; other requiſities are ne- 
ceſſary, the mathematicks, how bodies operate on 
each other, and the principles of mechaniſm, &c. 
all which are neceſſaries to complete a huſbandman* 
Accompliſhments may make a ploughman, but not 
much leſs to make a uſeful cultivator, or one who 
takes on himſelf the title of farmer. 

However, I would not willingly bear too hard 
on that name; ſome few exceptions there are ; 
ſome few there are who has very judicious and dil- 
cerning ſentiments, well capable of purſuing a ſen- 
ſible ſyſtem, making juſt obſervations, and drawing 
concluſions from thence, who may not perhaps be 
altogether ſo fully learned in all the ſcholaſtical bran- 
ches; but he mult be a good logician, to make a rea- 


ſonable proficiency beyond the common knowledge 
of farming men. Or, he may make a good huſ- 
B b bandman 


E 


bandman, though he cannot fully inſtruct, if he 
will be inſtructed. The ſocieties, univerſities, and 
academical bodies of learning, does not ſay, that 
every farmer muſt be there inſtituted perſonally, 
that is impoſſible; but every farmer may be inſti- 
tuted by inſtruction from thoſe learned ſtudies, 
formed on a ſeries of experimental philoſophy 
and due practice: and many greatly improve fur- 
ther on their ſtudies; as perfection reſts no where, 
it is not in man, or in any body of men; for we of- 
ten ſee great improvements made on the works of 
others, by people much lower in learning than the 
noble inventor of thoſe works were. | 
But what muſt theſe improvements proceed 
from? From obſtinacy, and ſelf-conceited igno- 
rance. No, they proceed from conviction, that 
there is ſomething more to be learned; that con- 
viction falling on a rational, ſtimulates a juſtifiable 
ambition in the faculties, to improve and excel. 


SECTION 
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S&CTTONYV, 


One Acre of Land conſidered as Debtor and Creditor. 


ET us next conſider how a farmer ſtand, 
in reſpe& to debtor and creditor with his 
farm, part under tillage; which ſeem to be com- 
poſed of the following articles. 
iſt. The value of land, or landlord's rent. 
2d. Labour, or charges accruing. 
3d. Brokerage exerted about it, or the ten- 
nant's part. 
I ſhall, in order to aſcertain the proportional 


charges, &c. ſuppoſe an acre of land in prime 
tilth, 


Note. Mr. Patrick Ford of the county of Dublin, Ire- 
land, in the year 1764, ſowed an acre of wheat (Engliſh 
meaſure) with 43 pounds 12 ounces of ſeed, which produced 
50 buſhels 1 peck, and 2 quarts, for which he received a pre- 
mium of 101. That quantity of ſeed per acre, nearly divides 
itſelf to three inches and three-fourths diſtance, Mr. Ford 
declared, that his land was only well tilled, and not a weed 


to be ſeen, or had ever laid any dung on it. 
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| tilth, producing 51 buſhels per acre, at 4 ſhillings 
| per buſhel amounting to 101. 4s. 

Shall allow one buſhel * of ſeed per acre, as 
= - being fully fufficient againſt every enemy. 


| Firſt. 3 
1 To value of the 


land as extraordi— 


ii «73» 6 
Second. 
S ᷣͤ K 0-4-0 
- To reaping; e.. op d 8 
To carrings WE . - 0: 0-0 
))) oo 23-044 We 
To ploughing, &. - 5 6 o 
To threſhing g „, 12 9 
2314 14 
Thirdly. 


Brokerage, or trou- 
ble exerted about 


it N A bs - 6 11 107 


— ———— 


Value per acre - 10 4 © 


Hence 


* Nearly divides the ſeed at three inches ſquare, 
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„ K 
Hence the firſt and ſecond arti- 
cles of land, &c. debtor to 
one acre - - — 3 12 14 * 
Third, or profit ariſing, neat 
as creditor - - 6 11 10 


Or, as per firſt and ſecond articles, debtor 5. d. 
to one buſhel 1 8 


Third, or profit, neat on ditto, creditor 2 7 


| ——— 


Value per buſhel — 4 0 


I ſhall now ſtate an acre at the general price of 
land, and an eaſy produce, namely, rent at 10s. 
8 d. per acre, and produce 32 buſhels, at 4 8. per 


buſhel, 61. 8s. ſowing one buſhel per acre, as 
before *. 


Firſt, 


* See Rational farmer, p. 77. An yield of forty buſhels 
per acre from not more than ſeven pounds of ſeed. 

And p. 78. ſame book. An yield of ninety-nine buſhels 
from one buſhel of wheat, on two acres, 
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Firſt. L S. d. pts, 
To value of the land, | 


or rent of one acre - 
Second, 
To ſeed 1 5 


10 8 © o 


4 


0 
To reaping, &c. „ - © 4:0 -0 
70 exring, A = + - 0:85 4-0 
To tythe — - aw 90 9 5 
To ploughing, &. - . o 6 1 3 
To thraſhing — x 00 8 oO 0 
2 10 10 "oi 
Thirdly. 
To brokerage or trou- | 
ble exerted about 1t © T7 124 8 
Value per acre - 6 8 o o 
Hence firſt and ſecond arti- 
cles of land, &c. debtor 
to one acre —— 2 10 10 8 
Third, or profit ariſing neat on 
one acre, creditor 88 232 


Or, as per firſt and ſecond article, 5. d. rs. Pts. 
debtor on one buſhel — 17171 0-8 


Third 
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Third article. Profit neat as cre- 3. d. qrs. pts. 
ditor . 


Value per buſhel 


The difference of profit on one buſhel, between 
32 buſhels per acre, and 51 buſhels per acre, is 
2 d. O qrs. 3 pts. or, on the acre, a profit of 8 8. 
9 d. 3qrs. 3 pts. and on 100 acres, a ſum of 441. 
IS. 10d, 2qrs. upwards of half the rent of the 
land, held at a high rate, and nearly the full rent 
of good land in common. 

Hence, we may form a ſum of proſit in a rota- 
tion tillage, allowing for neat profit the firſt year 


under wheat, as per p. 122. 61, 11s, 104, other 
fractions I ſhall leave out. 


40 © © 


© 
Firſt year - 6 11 104% 
Second ditto - 3 5 111 
Third ditto - 3 5 11g 


Fourth ditto - 6G 11 10+ 
Fifth ditto += 3 5 11+ 
Sixth ditto - 3 5 11 
Seventh ditto - 6 11 10 
Eigth ditto - 3 5 11 
Ninth ditto - 3 5 11 
Tenth ditto - 611 10x 


—— — 
— 


Neat 4 1 
One 


— 


— —_——————— 
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One year with another, neat profit per acre 4 l. 
12 8. 3 d. 2qrs. 3 pts. or yearly on 100 acres 
46rl. 9s. 9d. 2qrs. and on 100 acres in 10 years, 
the neat amount is 461 4 I. 178. 10 d. a very re- 
ſpectable ſum. 

It is not what land does, but what land may be 
brought to do: Indeed, were many of the ſhort- 
fighted farmers ideas to take place, learning and 
inſtructions would never be of uſe. If you tell a 
man what he already knows, where is the uſe of 
ſuch information ; and to tell thoſe, what they do 
not know, they will not believe you“: However. 
I hope, there may be ten found in each county to 


ſave it. 


SECTION: VI; 
Remarks on thick ſowing. 


UGUST the 1oth. 1770. This ſummer 
ſeaſon having been particular, in reſpect to 


weather, has furniſhed man with a recent and 
ſtrong 


* The author, with ſuch people, is immediately condemn- 
ed for a blockead of a writer, they think that a ſufficient an- 


{wer to cover their own ignorance. 


- Wi 
ſtrong proof of the injury done to corn ſown 
thick. 

The firſt part of the ſeaſon was very cold} at- 
tended with rain, which continued ?till about the 
20th of July. The moiſt weather drew up the 
wheat very high, ſo remarkable, that many ſtalks 
meaſured 6 feet 3 inches: And, in general, where 
the ground was good, and wheat thick, it run to 
6 feet 6 inches: Where leſs thick, to 5 feet, and 
5 feet and an half. The former, by its crowded 
ſtate, for want of air, drew each other up to a 
weak unſupportable ſtraw, the moiſture continu- 
ally lying amony it, cauſed thoſe ſtalks to be a 
ſoft watery ſubſtance, ſo that even the firſt gentle 
ſhower which came after it was in ear, laid it 
down, (although perfectly calm) by the weight of 
that little moiſture added to the then bur light ear, 
the ſtalk being not able to ſtand under it, and ſo 
weak and inſipid they were, that they did not riſe 
again, although hot dry weather, and gentle bree- 
zes enſued, but more and mare fell to the earth. 
This was not one field only, but every field, and 
parts of fields, where it ſo happened to be thicker 


than other parts, and the land at ſuch places bet- 
ter than others, 


C-c Where 
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Where wheat was thiner, and air admitted, 
that was not the caſe, it ſtood firm, and is now 
ripening faſt to repay the farmer's trouble, whilſt 
the other will not yield its ſeed *. 

How many inſtances we have yearly from vege- 
tables, and none more ſo than from wheat, of that 
pernicious cuſtom ; large quantities lodging every 
year. What is the obſervation made by the maſ- 
ter? Only this, the wheat was fo rank that it 
lodged, and to purſue the ſame mode the next 
year. 

There is one fatality that may befal wheat, that. 
human creatures cannot ward off; that 1s, cold, 
wet, windy weather at the wheat's bloſſoming ; a 
continuance of which greatly obſtructs the won- 
derful operation in nature at that critical time; 
the bloſſoms, both male and female, being injur- 


ed 


* At this time, September 1ft, ſuch corn being reaped, 
turns out very light: And it is the general opinion of people, 
the yield will fall much ſhort of the two laſt indifferent years : 
A good harveſt ſeaſon only can ſave us. 

I am now arrived to the 29th of September, and from the 
16th to this day, much wet bad weather has viſited this Iſle. 
The cold late farms have ſuffered much in the harveſt work. 
This ſhould be a leſſon to ſuch, to ſow early. Wheat now 


at 10 J. 108. to Iol. 15 s. Wincheſter meaſure, in the Ille 
of Wight. 


. 1 
ed by beating againſt the ears, and the farina 
' waſhed out of its cup, and loſt, preventeth the 
junction, and a generative action neceſſary to 
complete the whole ſyſtem. 

This, I ſay, is not in man to aſſiſt, or repulſe, 
it being in the hand of God alone; every other 
act towards obtaining ſeed, is appointed for man, 
that he ſhould till the ground, and God give the 
increaſe. 

Therefore, if man do not take the wiſeſt, and 
even every the minuteſt ſtep towards obtaining the 
the end, he flies in the face of Providence, and 
arraigns divine goodneſs, 

I cannot avoid taking notice of a remark made 
by the ingenious Mr. Hales, as being proper to 
this ſubject, who ſays, ** Theſe plants which are 
overſhaded, or too replete with moiſture, cannot 
ſo well imbibe air; therefore, though they will 
' ſhoot out faſt, and have much wood, they will be 
more barren in proportion. 

If the perſpiration and attraction of the late- 
ral branches is little or nothing, as in woods or 
groves, then the top branches mightily prevail; 
but when in a free open air, the perſpiration and 
attraction of the lateral branches come nearer to 


an 
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an equality with the top, then is the aſpiring of 
the top branches greatly check'd. That the caſe 
is the ſame in moſt other vegetables, which, when 
they ſtand thick together,' grow much in length, 

with very weak lateral ſhoots, 
This obſervation of Mr. Hales will hold good, 
and is applicable to every part of my endeavours 


to canvince the Jabouring farmer of his error in 
ſowing corn too thicky 


ADDENDA 
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A DDE N D A 


Tenacious PasTE, burning hard. 


1 4 HE properties of clays on which their utili- 

ty depends, as the baſis of earthen wares 
are, when ſoftened with water, they become duc- 
tile and coheſive, &c. Pure clay ſoftened to a due 
conſiſtence for being worked, not only coheres 
together, but ſticks to the hands: In drying, it 
contracts an inch or more in twelve, and hence is 
very liable to crack, unleſs the exficcation is per- 
formed exceedingly ſlow ; in burning, it is ſubject 
to the ſame inconvenience, unleſs very gradually 
and equally heated; when burnt, its ductility is 
deſtroyed; hence, bricks, &c. In particular it 
points out, that clay, uſed as a ſtopper of water 


in banks, &c. ſhould be worked very much, but 
not wet, | 


of 
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Of SEA WATER. 


H Aving mentioned ſalt as a manure, and the 

large quantity made in the ſouth of France, 
and exported to the Baltic, is accounted for from 
hence. 

One pound weight of ſea-· water in the northern 
part of the Baltick, particularly in the Sinus Both- 
nicus, yields ſcarcely + of an ounce of ſalt. 

The ſame weight of water in the Britiſh chan- 
ne], one ounce. 

The ſame in the Mediterranian and Spaniſh 
ſeas, two ounces. And towards the line a greater 
proportion. 

Hence, the ſea- water at Limington in Hamp- 
ſhire being ſo concentrated, that they can make 
falt cheaper than at Newcaſtle, from whence the 
fuel comes. 

Marine acid is ſtronger than any of thoſe of the 
vegetable, or animal kingdom, but weaker than 
the vitrol or nitrous; which acidity is rendered uſe- 
ful as manure, by calcination ; Thus the acidity 
of ſalt, which in that ſtate is certain death to a 
green plant, is, by being mixed with an abſor- 
bent, ſee p. 106, become its nou-iſher. 


Change 
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Change of SzEt D, &c. 


Hange of ſeed is abſolutely neceſſary, after 
two years ſowing in one ſort of ground. 

And firſt, wheat. Change from a ſtrong heavy 
ſoil, to a light; and from light land to heavy. 

Secondly. Chuſe the fulleſt grain, with the 
thirineſt coat : This is known by weighing one 
ounce z if the corn runs from 600 to 650 grains, 
be aſſured it is a floury kind. If you ſow a thick 
coated or branny grain, you muſt expect to reap 
its nature, as much almoſt as red ſtraw wheat will 
produce red ſtraw wheat, &c. &c. 

Thirdly. Beware of ſowing infected, or de- 
fective corn, ſuch as ſmutty, or has under or 
pepper grains mixed with it. 

Fourthly. Take care there are no cockle, rye, 
poppy, charlock, or any other ſeeds in it. | 

Fifthly. If barley, obſerve the clearneſs of the 
ſkin, avoiding a long ſmall grain. F 

Sixthly, If oats, you may eaſily know if the 
grain be floury, by biting it: the grain may be 
large, but deceitful; it may have a thick cover or 
huſk, and but little meal. By uſe, a man's hand 
weighing of it, will inſtruct him allo. 


of 
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Of Fax m-Books. 


E * judicious huſbandman will be provided 
with the following farm-books, namely: 

Firſt, A Farm Diary, for every day's tranſ- 
actions and work to be entered into. 

Secondly, A Field Poſt Book, where every 
Field and its contents are diſtinctly ſet down; in- 
to which, work done in each field, or cattle fed, 
is to be poſted from the Journal, or Farm Diary. 

Thirdly. A Stock Book, where cattle are en- 
tered, their coſt, killed, or fold, which then be- 
comes debtor and creditor to cattle, 

Fourthly. A book of debtor and creditor to 
each field, be it cattle, corn, hay, &c. 

Fifthly. A Ledger, where every thing as deb- 
tor and creditor are brought into a general ac- 
compt from the ſecond, third, and fourth books, 
referring to the reſpective book, and page, which 
then becomes debtor and creditor on the whole, 
to be cloſed yearly : with other books of leſs note. 


Obſervation 
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Obſervation on the wet Wheat Seed Seaſon, &c. 1770. 


N Rational Farmer, remark the 8th, p. 69, 70; 

is mentioned, To ſow early both in wet and 
dry ground, for feat you ſhould not ſow the wet 
land at all, and to eſtabliſh your corn in the dry 
ground.” 

I am at this time, January 1771, more than 
ordinarily ſurpriſed at farmers, relative to ſo pal- 
pable a neglect: one would imagine, that 1768 
might have been an everlaſting memorial of ſuch 
omiſſion to be. handed down from generation to 
generation; ſo many in every part of England 
having then ſuffered by that rainy wheat ſeed 
ſeaſon. 

In the Iſle of weight in particular, I can auchen- 
ticate a loſs of four thouſand pounds to the far- 
mers on that occaſion. 

Rational Farmer being particularly deſigned for 
their inſtruction, I thought they would have been 
benefited by the above remark in particular, it 


being a reminding of ſo recent an occular neglect, 
But alas, it had no more effect, than their late 
D d ſufferings ; 


— — — — 
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ſufferings; many acres of land are not ſown 
this ſeaſon, and much that has been ſown, was, 


with the horſes above the fetter-locks in water, 
it having been almoſt a continued rain ſince the 
beginning of November. 

I had an opportunity of expreſing myſelf the 
beginning of October to one of the eſteemed ora- 
cles of that iſland, congratulating him on the 
fine weather for wheat ſowing : © Ay, zur, ſays 
he, if we had rain; the ground 1s too dry for 
zowing wheat.” I was very much ſurprized 
I muſt own at this anſwer, having never before 
known, that people chuſed wet weather be- 
fore they ſowed their corn, it being on the con- 
trary, too common a fatality to wait for dry wea- 
ther, as this, and paſt ſeaſons teſtify. 


This occurrence led me into an enquiry for 


ſuch omiſſion, by which I underſtand, the reaſon 


is for fear the grain ſhould lie in dry ground, and 
malt (as they term it) whereby much of it may 
periſh, 

This further leads me to lay open the ignorance 
of many, in not knowing the uſe of ſteeping 
wheat before it may be ſown, in a proper liquid, 
effectually to prevent the dangers grain may meet 


with 
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with when committed to the earth; namely, that 
it may be ſo replete with vegetating power as 
immediately to grow on being covered, &c. See 
page 132, and Rational Farmer, page 73, line 1 to 
12. I ſay to lay open ſuch ignorance: they think 
that lacking a little lime with ſea-water, or ſalt 
and water, mixing this up with the grain, and im- 
mediately ſowing it, is ſufficient. 

Hence it occurs, ſince advice nor occular demon- 
ſtration has no effect on ſuch negle& of duty, 
whether a law of a compulſatory nature may not 
be uſeful in this caſe, (as well as many others) to 
move and conſtrain, where the publick good is 
concerned, 

In Ireland there is a law to oblige the holder of 
land to ſow a certain quantum of wheat, out of a 
certain quantity of land under tillage. To compel 
the planters of potatoes to lay dung on graſs land, 
broke up for that purpoſe, on which the potatoes 
are to be laid. In ſhort, there are both here as 
well as in Ireland, many ſuch compulſatory laws. 
This law may be framed, that no man ſhould ſow 
any wheat after the 30th day of November, under a 
penalty of for every acre ſo ſown : this re- 
ſtriction would amount to a compulſion, becaule, 

the 
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the tiller would be obliged in his own defence to 
begin ſowing early for fear of the heavy penalty, 

In ſhort, late ſowings making late harveſts; and 
the indolent ſtate the farmer aſſumes when harveſt 
is ſaved, being in a ſort of ſtupidity or unthought- 
fulneſs for a full month afterwards, requires a ſpur. 

I muſt beg leave to repeat neglect of duty. 
Don't tell me, that you. will ſow your wheat at 
ſuch time as you pleaſe ; that the land is your pro- 
perty ; and if you pay your rent it is not any per- 
ſon's buſineſs whatever, in what manner, or when, 
you low it. 

It is granted that the property of the land may 
be yours, but when ſuch truſt is abuſed, whereby jt 


becomes a publick nuſance, or injury to the com- 


munity, they have a right to interfere in this, as 
well as in many other publick caſes. 

Can there be a greater nuſance to the publick 
than a man's holding of land, and withholding 
from them by wantoneſs and neglect, the produce 
it would give; thereby bringing on diſtreſs and 
calamity to a whole nation? 

I ſay, it is wantonly neglecting a duty: ſuch we 
owe to God and man: and the authoritative power 
under God, (to ſee juſtice done to all his grieved 

creatures) 
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creatures) has an undoubted right to take the pre- 
miſes under its inſpection. 

The man who takes on him the tillage of land, 
becomes a truſtee to the publick for its produce : 
and when man abuſeth that truſt, a court of judi- 
cature ought to take cognizance againſt him in be- 
half of the publick. 

Why 1s a bounty granted, by ſo high a court, on 
exportation of wheat, when at a certain price? 
but to ſtimylate the farmer that he may thereby 
be doubly diligent in every proceſs to obtain a 
quantity. Shall this be done, and ſuffer the far- 
mer to neglect his duty ſo notoriouſly ? 

Much may be ſaid on the expediency of par- 
liamentary participation, which I ſhall leave to 
abler hands to illuſtrate. 


Numbers of Grains in an Ounce, 


It may not be amiſs to acquaint the good huſ- 
bandman what number of grains go to one ounce 
of the following forts, by which he may more rea- 
dily know what quantity it will take on one acre, 
at the diſtances a ſubjoining table ſets forth 


page 207. 


Merchantable. 


| 
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Merchantable. A medium number per ounce. 
Wheat from 600 to 800 700 
Barley from 640 to 840 740 
Oats from 770 to 970 870 
— = '- - '- +  J008 
BS” on = 3600 
Turnip cabbage - - 10400 
Turni - - 10400 
Cabbage — 10400 | 


Rape feed - -< 10400 


Prices of the following SEEDS in 1770. 


Beſt red clover, 40s. per Cwt. nearly 4d. a Ib. 
Lucern, 4/. 4s. or gd. a Ib, Sainfoyn, 3s. per 
buſhel, Rye-graſs, 25. 6d. per buſhel. Buck- 
wheat, 3s. per buſhel. Trefoil, 305. per Ct. 
Beſt Norfolk and Tankard turnip, 15s. per lb. 
Large Dutch cabbage for black cattle, 4s. a Ib. 
Scotch kale, for ſame uſe, 55s. a lb. 
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TABLE of the number of PLanTs @ ftatutable acre 
will take according to the under diſtances. 


Diſt. of Diſt, in No. of 
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1742 40 
87120 
58080 
43560 
87120 
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2 9040 
21780 
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19360 
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14520 


10890 
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11616 
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29040 
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5808 
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plants. 


24892 
12446 


8297 
6223 


4979 


4149 
21780 


10890 


7260 


5445 
4356 
3630 
19360 
9680 
0454 
4840 
3872 


3226 6 


17424 
8712 
5808 
4350 
3484 8 
2904. 


EXAMPLE. 
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EXAMPLE. 


How much wheat will it take to plant an acte of 
land at fix inches diſtance in rows, and row; that 
is, 6 inches ſquare. By the firſt article in this 
table 6 inches by 6 produceth 174240 plants; and 
merchantable wheat at an average or medium 700 
grains to one ounce. Divide 174240 by 700 gives 
the weight in ounces, this being brought into 
pounds, are 15Ib. 8 ounces, 14 drams, 6 tenths. 

Again, how much turnip ſeed will fill an acre 
of land at one foot diſtance of rows, and 6 inches 
in the rows. You ſee by the table thoſe diſtances 
will take 87120 plants, which divided by 10,400 
as per merchantable ſeed to one ounce, it will give 
the weight in ounces, viz. 8 ounces, 6 drams and 
a {mall fraction. 

By the ſame rule, all the reſt may be aun at 
any of the given diſtances. 

Wild oats, and ſome other weeds appearing 
among corn unexpectedly to the farmer, the cauſe 
of which having not been much touched by wri- 
ters on agriculture, I ſhall take the liberty to men- 
tion ſomething on that head, as I flatter myſelf it 
may give ſome inſtructions as well as amuſement 
to the induſtrious. An 
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An acquaintance of mine having a profitable 
farm, and corn bearing a high price for ſome years, 
like his neighbours, was not contented with three 
quarters of his land under tillage, but ploughed 
up old meadow land that had been ſuch during 
the earlieſt knowledge of the oldeſt perſons. One 
field, (the fineſt in the farm) conſi:ting of near 
twenty acres he broke up; for eight years he had 
large crops every year of one ſort of grain or ano- 
ther without any aſſiſtance of manure, of any kind 
whatever, At length, wild oats began to apprar 
among the corn; the ſecond year of ſuch oats they 
were ſo thick that the crop was rendered uleleſs. 

To reduce which he winter fallowed the field, 
and the ſummer following ploughed it up fix 
times, harrowing it after each ploughing ; by this 
manner of tilth, he ſeemed aſſured of ſuccets, as 
well as a large crop of wheat the enſuing year, to 

which it was to be ſown, The conſequence was a 
poor crop of wheat, and as large a crop of wild. 
oats as perhaps ever grew. | 

To this I muſt obſerve, that the farmer drove 
his bountiful land too much (as he himſelf ob- 
ſerves) not knowing whether the farm would be 
continued to him; and ſo exhauſted it of all nutri- 


ment, leaving it as it were a caput mori uum, | 
E g His 
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" His manner of intended baniſhment was not leſs 
abſurd; the ſeed being in the land, his often mov- 
ing it anſwered no other purpoſe but to keep them 
alive, and as it were always ready to germinate 
on the firſt reſting of the plough. 

Under ſuch circumſtances, the moſt probable 
method to eradicate, would be to plough and har- 
fow the ground down in March; in May follow- 
ing the wild oats them would be high enough to feed 
a large flock of ſheep; as foon as eaten down 
plough it up again and harrow as before, which I 
ſuppoſe, to be the beginning of June, when ano- 
ther crop would ſoon appear; which eat down as 
before: this ſecond feeding would be the end of 
July, at which time plough, harrow, and feed 
down again the beginning of September; by which 
time moſt of the ſeed would (by theſe three op- 
portunities given it) be grown and deſtroyed, 
Immediately plough it up again and lay it under a 
veer and ridge fallow during the winter, which 
will expoſe the yet unvegetated ſeed if any, to the 
field birds; and enrich the land much by the win- 
ter's effect. 

Here I would not ſtop, unleſs I were ſure I had 
obtained ſucceſs; but proceed in March as before, 
and continue the former ſummer's proceſs if I found 

the 
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the deſtruction was not complete: if completed, ſow 
the land to turnips in June, and pen them with 
ſheep in Auguſt, and then ſow a crop of wheat, 
not more than one buſhel to an acre; which in all 
probability will, with the various ſheep feedings, 
amply repay. 
Says the curious, how does wild oats come ſo 
plentifully into land without their being ſown, or 
had lain in the ground previous to its being 
broke up? Ces 
I anſwer. How this, and other like phenomena 
in nature are effected, ſeems to be a ſecret in na- 
ture; as in che above, as well as many other ſuch» 
no ſeed could have been in the ground: eight years 
ſowings, and none appeared, is ſelf evident none 
were in the ground during that time; and the 
ground, (till near that period) had produced good 
crops, and of courſe had alſo continued till that 
time in good heart ; by which it ſeems very clear, 
that poverty alone had been the cauſe of this ap- 
pearingly unnatural produce: it being alſo well 
known ſuch has often been the caſe, and did ap- 
pear in more of the fields in the ſame farm, from 
the ſame hard driving the land. 

That wild oats are often found to grow immedi- 
ately on poor ſoil being expoſed to the air, ſix or 
ſeren 
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feven feet deep is well known; and where no ſeeds 
could have been ſcattered, is alſo as certain. And 
if earth taken from a depth that never was opened 
ſince the delu-e, and kept in ſuch a ſituation that 
wind could not waft any ſeed to it, weeds of va- 
rious kinds will ſoon appear on expoling it to the 

light of nature. | 
Some there are of opinion, that ſuch ſpontaneous 
produce 1s originated 1n the earth, without any na- 
tural feed being therein; as many plants are gene- 
rated as it were, having no teed, or at leaſt inviſible if 
any: ſuch as muſhrooms, polypody, miſletoe, &c. 
and the fungus poroſus craſſus mag nus; ſome growing 
on ſtones, and clefis of rocks, others on trees, &c. 
Whilſt other naturaliſts are of a contrary opinion, 
and that no plant can be formed but from tome 
natural cauſe, either from ſeed, root, or other mat- 
ter, as the coral, &c. As to thole plants which 
appear to float with the water, their manner of 
growth is ſomewhat anomalous: M. Tournefort 
has ſhewn that all plants do not ſtrictly ariſe frum 
ſeed, but that lome inſtead of ſemen, depoſite or 
let tall a little drop of juice, which finking in the 
water, by its gravity reaches the bortom, or ſome 
rock, &c. in its way; to which it ſticks, ſtrikes 
root 
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koot, and ſhoots into branches: ſuch is the origin of 
CO!Aa', 

Monf. Perrault ſuppoſes a general generation of 
ſeeds from the creation of the world: He main- 
tains that there is not properly a new generation: 
th.t what we call generations, are only augmenta- 
tions and expanſions of the minute parts of the 
bodies of leeds, fo thut the whole ſpecies to be after- 
wards pro uced, were really all formed in the firit, 
and incloſed therein, to be brought forth and diſ- 
cloſed to view in a certain time, and according to 
a certain order and oeconomy. 

Dr. Garden ſays, it is moſt probable, that the 
ſtamina of all the plants and animals chat have 
been, or ever ſhall be in the world, have been 
formed ab origine mundi, by the almighty creator, 
wichin the nrit of each reſpective kind, And he 
who conſiders the nature of viaun, that it does not 
give us the true magnitude, but only the propor- 
tion of things; and what ſeems to our naked eye 
but a point, may truly be made up of as many 
parts as appear to be in the whole univerſe, will 
not think this an abſurd or impoſſible thing. Mud. 
T heor. of Generat. 

The origin and production of muſhrooms has 
Extremely puzzled the botanilts; how a plant 


ſhould 
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ſhould be produced without a ſeed is a myſtery; 
and yet the beſt microſcopes are not able to diſ- 


cover any appearance of a ſeed; and the manner 
of cultivating this plant, ſeems to make it the more 
probable that jt has not any. This brings on 3 
ſmall digreſſion. 

A very curious account of their culture is given 
by M. Tournefort in the memoirs of the royal aca- 
demy; who ſays, all the ſecret of bringing up 
muſhrooms ſpeedily and in abundance, conſiſts in 
ranging balls of horſe- dung about the bigneſs of 
the fiſt, in lines, at the diſtance of about three 
feet from each other, and at the depth of one foot 
under ground, and covering theſe over with mould, 
and that again with horſe- dung. If this be done 
in April, in the beginning of Auguſt the pieces of 
dung will begin to whiten, and grow mouldy, be- 
ing covered all over with little hairs or fine white 
threads, branched and woven about the ſtraw 
whereof the dung is compoſed. The dung now 
loſes its former excrementitious ſmell, ana ſpreads 
an admirable odour of muſhrooms. Adding, 
muſhrooms then are nothing elſe but the produce 
of what we call the mouldineſs of horſe-dung. 
But what analogy is there between theſe two things? 
Or how ſhould fo artful and delicate a ſtructure as 


this 
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this plant is of, reſult from the mere fortuitoug 
concourſe of a few juices, differently agitated ? 
M. Tournefort however ſeems to be of opinion, 
that the ſeed of muſhrooms, as well as many other 
forts which cannot be diſcovered, are ſcattered 
throughout the whole earth. That on his know- 
ledge, where the ſtubble is burnt, as in Provence, 
Languedoc, and the Iſlands of the Archipelago, 
there ariſe great quantities of black poppies in the 
firſt autumnal rains, which diſappear the year fol- 
lowing ; ſo that they are never found but on burnt 
lands. And we know, that after the burning of 
London, the ground, as far as the fire reached, ſhot 
up with vaſt quantities of Eri/ymumn latifolium majus 
glabrum. 

Dr. Liſter ſeems to think he has even diſcoyered 
the ſeed of muſhrooms, and inſtances in the fungus 
poroſus craſſus magnus, the texture of whoſe gills is 
like a paper pricked full of pin holes. Theſe 
gills, he makes no doubt, are the very flower and 
ſeed of this plant, When it 1s ripe the gills are, 
eaſily ſeparable from the reſt of the head, each 
ſeed being diſtin from the other, and having its 
impreſſion in the head of the muſhroom, juſt as 
the ſeed of an artichoke hath in the bottom of it: 


the bigger end of the ſeeds is full and round, and 
they 
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they are diſpoſed in a ſpiral order, like thoſe of the 
artichoke; and the ſame, he thinks, will hold of 
all other Muſhrooms, however differently fig'.red, 
If it happen that theſe, when ſown, prove ſterile, 
and do not produce their kind, it is no wonder, 
there being whole genus's of plants, that come 
up, and flower and ſeed, yet their ſeed was never 
known to produce plants of their kind, being 
no more than a barren volatile duſt, as that of 
all the orchides, or bee flowers, is ſaid to be. 

With great deference to the ingenious writings 
of thoſe naturaliſts, I muſt obſerve, that the ob- 
ject of thoſe reſults appear to me to be yet 
undiſcovered. I am of Monſ. Perrault's and Dr, 
Garden's opinion, that there is no new creation: 
believing, that the principle ſtamina of every plant 
was formed at the creation of the world; that theſe 
wonderful phænomena in nature are not produced 
by any miraculous act, but are germinated from 
various circumſtances in nature, as ſmells are to 


our ſentes produced from various cauſes, 

The wild oat is not miraculoufly produced, but 
from an original matter in ſuch foil where they da 
appear; poverty of ground, being adapted to that 
genus, ſome particles of which becomes perfected to 


ſeeg 
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ſeed fit for germination. I ſay, in ſuch foil as they 
do appear in, as it is not ſo in all impoveriſhed 
land, as all impoveriſhed land has not that mat- 
ter in it, more than one ſoil is another, 

That minutiz lying in the earth till the time 
comes according to their nature to be expoſed 
from the mother womb to view, is not more im- 
poſſible than what Dr. Garden curiouſly remarks on 
viſion; or to be thought more wonderful than 
Monſ. Tournefort's account of the produce of 
black popies, in ſome countties, after burning the 
ſtubble. The origin is in the ground, and accord- 
ing to the various genus, various are the cauſes 
to produce them. 

Thus, ſays that learned gentleman, © As far as 
the fire of London reached, eryſimum, or wild 
muſtard, grew.” The ſeeds were not in the fire 
of this, or the burning ſtubble, but the ſeed, or 
the origin of the ſeed, being in the earth, &c 
cauſed its vegetation from thoſe particular cauſes, 

Thus alſo in reſpect to Fungus growing out of 
different parts of trees; the original is in the tree, 
only waiting for its production, by a putrefaction 
in part of the tree, And muſhrooms are origi- 
nally in the herb ſo eat, which being putrified by 


F f paſſing 
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paſſing through a horſe, are fitted for vegeta- 
tion by a mouldineſs of the parts: as alſo thoſe 
muſhrooms which are found natural in different 
paſtures, proceediug from wet and drought ; by 
which means, a mouldineſs in the ground is 
brought on, ſuitable to the food of muſhrooms, 
to which they adhere, and are nouriſhed. 

But not to travel to the Archipelago for ſuch 
a phenomena, we frequently ſee charlock, red 
poppies, &c. appear in one crop, and none in the 
next; theſe ſeeds being replete with oil, as well 
as the eryſimum or wild muſtard, are protected 
many years in the earth from injury, till, being 
expoſed within the ſun's influence, ſuitable to their 
nature, they again appear in a ſucceeding crop. 

Thus, poppies, charlock, &c. being in a crop 
of peaſe, ſoon after the peaſe are carted, the far- 
mer often ploughs up the ground for wheat to 
be ſown under the harrow ; theſe ſeeds being turn- 
ed to the bottom, few, or none appear in the 
enſuing crop of wheat; but by preparing the 
wheat land for barley, they are then expoſed near 


the ſurface, which often are hurtful to the barley 
crop. 


/ 


When 
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When ſuch I the unhappy caſe, through an 

imprudent courſe of tillage, the beſt method is to 
harrow the ground as ſoon as the crop may be 
taken from the field, when the ſeed will immedi- 
ately vegetate and grow, which will be deſtroyed, 
by ploughing the ground for wheat the .end of 
October, 
Leet me again intreat and preſs an obſervation 
I made in Rational Farmer, p. 24, not to let any 
filthy weeds be winnowed into the dung-yard ; or 
ſieve cleanings in the ſtable be mixed with ſtable- 
dung, that fuel may not be added to fuel to ſtop 
a raging fire, 

In reſpe& to the opinion of ſome, relative to 
perfect feed of wild oats being in the ground ori- 
ginally, I ſhall juſt anſwer, that as I am of opinion 
no new generation is created, ſo I am of opinion, 
that the feed of wild oats are not always perfect 
in the ground, until they become ſo completed by 
an impoveriſhment of ſome particular parts of 
the earth's fertility, leaving adapted parts to ex- 
pand the embryo matter into a fabricated vegetat- 
ing ſubſtance, or ſeed, | 

As the black poppy (mentioned by M. Tourne- 
fort) whole embryo fabrication may be in the 
earth, 


1 
earth, or ſtubble, being ſer a- float by burning the 
ſtubble, are there formed into ſeed, or ſomething 
ſimilar, not perfecting any, as they never appear 
(as he ſays) but on ſuch burnt land, in thoſe 
places. N 

Such is the effect of lime-ſtone gravel laid on 
the ſurface of boggy, heathy land, when the wa- 
ter is drained from it, producing white clover, 
where a plant of it never appeared before. 

Such alſo is the effect of ſea- coal aſhes when 
ſpread on poor paſture land, frequently filling ſuch 
with white clover. 

In reſpect to lime- ſtone gravel, it may be ob- 
ſerved, that where gravel is found in Ireland, it is 
of that kind, even the minuteſt being ſubject to 
undergo a calcination iuto lime; its plenty in many 
parts of that kingdom, renders it very uſeful in 
tillage, where lands are much manured with it“; 
thele lands abounding with natural white clover, 
may juſtly be conjectured to proceed from that cauſe; 
and no doubt, has the ſame effect on ſuch land 
as on the boggy land, &c. before-mentioned. 


Rational Farmer, Page 30. 
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Of the Expences, Loſs of Land, &c. by ſmall 


Incloſures. 


S many farmers may not be aware of the 
loſs of land, expence of making, and re- 
pairing fences in ſmall incloſures, a table of cal- 
culations is ſubmited to conſideration, between 
ſmall and large diviſions of land, from one ſquare 
acre to fifty. 
For Example. | 

Fig. 1. One ſquare acre, equal to 160 ſquare 
perch, the fide. of which ſquare is 12 perch , 
or go perch r to ſurround ſuch ſquare acre. See 
1, 2, 3, and 4 columns. 

Fig. 2. Two acres in a ſquare takes 71 perch 
v to ſurround it; only 21 perch more to ſurround 
double the quantity of Fig. 1. 

Fig. 3. Containing the ſame quantity of land 
as Fig, 2, but in form of a parallelogram inſtead 
of a ſquare, therefore takes more to ſurround 
equal quantities, viz. 24 perch . 

Fig. 4. Containing 4 acres in a ſquare, taking 
101 perch Ye to ſurround it; being only double 
to incloſe four times the quantity of land, See, 
Fig. 1. 


Fig. 5. 
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Fig. 5. Contains the ſame quantity of land as 


Fig. 4. within the lines of a parallelogram : but, as 
in Fig. 2d and 3d, ſo in Fig. 4th and 5th, the 
parallelogram ſides exceed the ſquare under an 
equal quantity, but leſs in proportion as the pa- 
_ rallelogram approach nearer to a ſquare, viz, Fig. 
5. being nearer a ſquare than Fig. 3, the diffe- 
rence in Fig. 4th and 5th is but 10 perches ; 
whereas, the difference between Fig. 2d and 3d 
are 24 perches . | 

In ſquare figures alſo, according to the quantity 
contained, ſo is the incloſed in a quadruple 
proportion, to only double the expence; as 
in the tables, four acres are incloſed with only 
double the expence of one acre. Eight acres 
ſurrounded with double of what ſurrounds two 
acres; twenty acres, with double of 5 acres : 
forty acres with double of 10 acres, &c. In the 
{ame proportion is the loſs of land, keeping 
fences in repair, and harbouring birds and 
vermin, 

Methinks I hear it ſaid, This proportional 
difference we have not known before.” To ſuch, 


I anſwer, I am made more than happy by giving 
the hint. 


TABLE 
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TABLE. 
| | equal | Side of the perches to 
to ſquare in | © und. 
| Perch. perches. 
F. 1.| 1. acre in a ſquare, | 160 | 12. 64 50. 56 
F. 2. 2 acres in a ſquare. | 320 { 17. 88 71. 52 
F. 3.8 perches by 40 p. | 320 | S *. 8 
3 acres in a ſquare. 480 21. 90 7. 60 
12 perches by 40 p. 480 - - - | 104. o 
F. 4. | 4 acres in a ſquare. | 640 25. 29 | 101. 19 
F. 5. 16 perches by 40 p. | 640 5/0 S 112. 00 
5 acres in a ſquare. | 800 28. 28 | 113. 12 
20 perches by 40 p. 800 — 120. 00 
6 acres in a ſquare, | 960 30. 98 | 123. 92 
24 perches by 40 p. 960 W 128. 00 
7 acres in a ſquare. | 1120 33-46 | 133- 84 
28 perches by 40 p. | 1120 „ 136. Ge, 
8 acres in a ſquare, | 1286 35. 77 | 143. o8 
4 32 perches by 40 p. | 1280 — 8 {4 144. 00 
9 acres in a ſquare. _ 37.95 | 151. 84 
36 perches by 40 p. | 1440 3 15 2. 00 
I 10 acres in a ſquare. | 1600 40. 00 | 160. 00 
: 40 perches by 40 p. os | EM 160. 00 
" | 15 acres in a ſquare. | 2400 48. 98 195. 92 
20 acres in a ſquare. | 3200 56. 56 226. 24 
25 acres in a ſquare. | 4000 63. 24 | 252. 96 
30 acres in a ſquare. 4800 69. 28 I 277. 12 
zy acres in a ſquare. | 5600 74. 83 299. 32 
40 acres in a ſquare, | 6400 80. 00 | 320. oo 
45 acres in a ſquare, | 7200 84. 85 | 339. ” 
o acres in a ſquare. | 8000 89. 44 1357.7 
12. 64 p. 5 17. 88 p. |. 25. 29 p. 
| 7 2 
>| 160 gl 320 | a : B 640 194. p. 
= q. P* | > ſq. p. S 3 
23 © 
. .. E . 
3 F. 4. —— 
Sl 640 ſq. p- | 8 p. 
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A new Improvement on the Coulter of a Plough; 


A N induſtrious man, ſervant to Mr. Deveniſh 
of the Iſle of Wight, after many ideas how 
to form a coulter, ſo that the ſtubble may not ga- 
ther, and choak up the plough againſt the coulter, 
between the ſurface of the earth and the plough 
beam, thought of one to be faſtened to the land 
fide of the ſhare, riſing up a little above the gange 
(as they call it) or tilth of the ground, leaving 
the ſpace open between it and the beam. 

After many trials, at length it was brought to 
anſwer the end deſigned, which I have here deli- 
neated; obſerving, that in whatever ſhape the 
coulter and ſhare may be formed, the point and 
cuting part ſhould be well ſteeled. 


Repreſen- 
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Repreſentation of the land ſide of the Share, with 
the improved coulter, welded on at g. 


REFERENCES. 
#, The ſheath, on the point of which the ſocket ſhare #, 


oes. 
F c, The circular coulter well ſteeled, and ſharp ; the convex 
part being one inch forwarder than the wing of the ſhare. 
The coulter is welded to the ſhare on the land-ſide, and ſtands 
in a line with the breaſt of the plough, e, and the thickneſs 
of the coulter to land of the ſhare. The top of which coul- 
ter, &, ends at a perpendicular with the ſole of the ſhare, 
8 inches, interſecting a parallel line, &, /, as in the figure. 
A mould ſhould be formed for the ſmith to work by. To 
find the centre for ſtriking out the mold. Firſt, draw an in- 
definite line as 2, p, from any part, as at g. meaſure off 18 
t-4th inches as g, u, on which raiſe a perpendicular, «, u, at u, 
and meaſure off ro 1-4th inches, which gives the centre of 
the radius u, g, at u. Parallel with , p, drawa line at 8 inches 

| G g diſtance, 
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diſtance, as, 4, /, from which centre, u, draw the dotted curve, 
g. o, k, interſecting, &, I, at k. This gives the convex curve. 
The concave curve is given by the breadth of the coulter. 


This invention has much merit, anſwering eve- 
ry purpoſe of the huſbandman's wiſhes in plough- 
ing ſtubble, fallow, or lay land. In reſpect to ſtub- 
ble land, every perſon converſant with the plough, is 
| ſenſible of the great trouble wheat ſtubble gives the 
ploughman to keep it clear between the earth and 
the beam, perpetually clogging up that ſpace by 
the coulter's ſtopping it before the mould board 
can act to carry it off with the turning earth, be 
it in dry, or wet land : But more particular is the 
trouble and loſs of time in ſtrong heavy land, 
than where the land may be drier: Add to this, 
the uniform covering all the ſtubble ; and, what 
is ſtill more remarkable, no improvement on a 
plough ever took with the farming tribe ſo much 
as this coulter has. May God continue them in 
the right way. 

However, on due trial, I found the coulter 
ſtood too upright, and if thrown more ſlopping 


towards 


Note. If the ſhare be rounding like the Norfolk ſhare, the 
coulter ſhould be ſet back about two inches. 
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towards the breaſt of the plough with that curve, 
it would be too near. I therefore prevailed on 
a friendly farmer to have the convex ſide of the 
coulter formed from a radius of 21 inches, inſtead 
of 114 inches, which then formed the dotted con- 
vex curve o, which gives an eaſier form for leſs 
reſiſtance, as every minute of a degree approach- 
ing nearer to a perpendicular, would make a greater 
reſtſiance. And in order to keep this coulter more 
ſteady in ſtubborn land, I found a brace nailed 
to the ſheath, and butting, with a nick or notch in 

it againſt the coulter, as g, would be of uſe. 
Here J pray to be underſtood, that by this I 
do not mean to leſſen the merit of the inventor, 
but heartily wiſh every improvement, and improy- 

ed improvement, may be more 1mproved on. 


Of Hoven SREEP. 


TN p. 4, mention is made of ſheep being hoven 
by feeding too long and greedily on red clover“. 
Another malady having lately appeared to my 
knowledge on ewes after lambing, I ſhall take the 


liberty 


* When that proves to be the caſe, I refer to p- 149. for 
a remedy. 
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liberty to deſcribe the diſorder, and manner of 
cure. 

As ſoon as the ewe has yeaned, a ſwelling on 
one {ide of the udder appears, accompanied with 
a darkiſh purple colour ſwelling towards the na- 
vel, and on to the breaſt, which then cauſeth im- 
mediate death. To prevent which, it was adviſed, 
to take the diſorder in time, by examining the 
ewes for a few days after yeaning; and, on the 
firſt ſympton, to put a rowel in the ewe's belly, a 
little before the udder, putting a longiſh bit of 
bacon with the rowel, as ſoon as the ſuppuration 
took place, rubbing, or ſtuping the udder twice 
a day with hogs-lard, bean-meal, and camomile 
flowers boiled together in urine, letting the poul- 
tice continue to the udder after each ſtuping. 

Greac barley, winter or ſquare barley, bear 
barley, big or bere. This grain being of four 
or ſix rows, is allo called four or ſix row barley, 


to diſtinguiſh it from the common, or two row 
barlcy. 


* 


Ry the Germans ſpelſs, ſpelt, or ſpelta, as in 
Italy, France, and Flanders, under the genus 
of a kind of whear. | 

Spelt 1s further defined by the name of ador, a 
grain tor ſacriſice. 


In 
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In England it is called by the firſt names. In 
Ireland bere. 

I have been a little particular about the name 
of this grain, as it is not known in all parts of 
England *. It is certainly a genus of barley, and 
not wheat, although it may paſs in Italy, &c, 
under that appellation. As writers differ in re- 
ſpect to its being one and the ſame grain. I have 


given a deſcription of ſpelt, as we have it in Sal- 


mon's herbal. 


. ZEA, or SPELT CORN, 


This has a large ſtrong ſtalk of a brown co- 
lour, and the head or ear thereof is large, and of 
a brown colour alſo, with four ſides, or rows of 
corn, ſo that it ſeems to be four ſquare, armed 
with awns. The colour of the grain within is 
paler than red wheat, the corn itſelf being much 
of the ſame faſhion, but plumper, or larger. The 
meal or flour of this makes admirable good 
white bread, cakes, &c, but it is ſcarcely ſo white 


So little, that no return of it is made to Mr. Cooke 


among the monthly return of grain, by authority of parlia- 


ment. Note, the return from Scotland in April 1771, the 


average prices of barley was 28. 5 d. per buſhel, and bear 2 s, 
3d. 
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as the others, and ſeems to be a ſpecies between 
wheat and barley. 

Great barley may be ſown in February, March, 
or beginning of April; or, at the end of the 
wheat ſowing ſeaſon, from one and an half, to two 
buſhels per acre. It ſtocks, or plants, much in 
good ground, ſowed early, and not too thick, of- 
ten producing two load per acre. A friend of 
mine in the Iſle of Wight, told me, he ſowed half 
a perch with the ſix row kind the middle of April, in 
a barley field, (at the time he ſowed the remaining 
part with common barley) of the ſix row kind. It 
ripened with the barley, and, though ſown ſo late, 
the half perch produced half a buſhel, being at 
the rate of twenty quarters, or 4 load per acre. 

Were the tiller of land to ſow it in good barley, 
or reaſonably dry wheat land, its value would be 
more acknowledged ; as, the yield would be dou- 
ble, at leaſt, of the beſt crop of barley, ſowing it 
on one ploughing of wheat ſtubble, or land other- 
wiſe prepared as circumſtances may direct. 

It cannot be faid, that introducing this genus 
more into culture, would leſſen the quantity of 
common barley; on the contrary, it would be 
the means of enlarging the quantity for malting 

uſe : 
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uſe: As half the quantity of land, under com- 
mon barley uſed for pigs, ſown with this grain, 
would fatten the fame number; and of -courſe, 
half the land now producing barley for that pur- 
poſe would be added to the malting quantity. 

In Ireland it is cultivated for malting in general, 
as well as much uſed in the diſtillery branch; 
procuring from thence, as alſo from oats, a ſpirit 
called whiſky. And although it would make good 
bread for the common people, yet they prefer oat- 
meal food before it; and, in particular, when the 
oats are kiln dried pretty high, it then having 
a ſtronger flavour. 


Of Rre. 


H“ only mentioned rye in the former part 
of this treatiſe, as falling in with ſpring 
food for ewes, &c. ſhall juſt mention, that there 
is a great loſs in many parts of the kingdom for 
want of it. 7 
By the return now before me, (made to Mr. 
Cooke) out of forty counties, only ſixteen propa- 
gate rye, or ſold in ſuch markets; one of which, 
Notting- 
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Nottinghamſhire, the medium price for one month 
was 48. 6d. per buſhel, and the medium for 
wheat of that month 5s. 11d. In Northumber- 
land, rye 3s. 6d. wheat 4s. 3d. per Buſhel, 
Wincheſter meaſure *. 

It may be ſaid, their land is more fit for rye 
than for wheat; that, in part, I ſhall grant; but, 
does that ſay there is no ſuch land where 
it is not cultivated : I ſhall ſay, ſuch land there is 
in every county, walting impatiently for its maſter 
to employ it to its proper uſe, 

Rye land in England is underſtood to be a light 
ſoil; and even, if rye did not do well in any other 
| foil, yet much of that foil is converted to poor 
crops of barley, to yield one fourth, and ſell at 
half the price of rye : and much poor ſtrong land 
not ploughed up at all, becauſe it wont produce 
wheat, which, if well tilled would yield large 
crops of rye. 

What, ſays the farmer, ſhall I do with rye ? 
Part of my farm may produce more profit by it 
than by other corn; but no perſon will buy it for 
food in this part of the country ; they will not mix 

rye 


* February 1771- 
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rye and wheat together; no ſervant, labourer; 68 
even the poor of the pariſh, will eat maſlin bread. 
To ſuch I anſwer, they are better fed than 
taught, and the feeder the moſt blameable z but» 
if they will not make uſe of rye to feed themſelves 
they cannot fat a hog with barley as cheap as they 
can with rye. | 
If uſed as part of bread food, it would add al- 
moſt double to wheat exportation, without lefſen» 
ing or increaſing the quantity of wheat land, This 
is no paradox; it may indeed take part of the 
poor barley land away, but that trifle is more than 
four fold made up by propagating bere barley. 
Boggy land, ſcarce fit ſor any other grain, when 
the water is drained off, will produce an equal 
crop of rye, with any rye land fo called, as will 
alſo dry mountainous land, where it can be tilled. 
In North Wales, the difference beween wheat and 
rye being only 10d. per buſhel, wheat at 5s. 5 d. 
rye 48. 74d.*, which ſhows the quantity of 
rye eat 'and produced from their mountainous 


hills. 
As my intention to inform does not proceed 


from adulation, conſidering not the man but the 
H h matter, 


en February 1771. 
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matter, ſhall therefore take upon me a ſmall diſ- 
cuſſion on the Rotherham, or ny plough, as 
now called. 

I have on every ocealion that offered, recom- 
mended that plough, having often ſeen its beauty 
in operation with much pleaſure, One being lately 
introduced into the Iſle of Wight under that name, 
and I being there, was requeſted to ſee it, as the 
people's expectations were a little flattened. 

I muſt acknowledge, on ſeeing it my ſurpriſe 
was not leſs than theirs: on examining the plough, 
I found the principles of it was the ſame as I had 
before known; but the length of the beam, the 
flatted breaſt, and the ponderous long earth board, 
ſeemed to me as a burleſque on that implement of 
utility. As I hope to ſee the principles on which 
the Rotheram plough is formed, more and more 
improved, (I ſhould add, inſtead of being abuſed) 
I cannot help going into an explanation of this 
new introduction, pointing out its faults, and re- 
dreſſing them by mechanical obſervations, as well 
as a delineation for occular demonſtration, 


The 
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The incorre Rornrahau Prouon corregea. 


(Y/ 


2, b, d. d, ſhews the under part of the ſtructure: the bot- 
tom of the head piece u, being o: the handle /, being : the 
ſheath „ being 5: and the mould board, c, d, d: with the con- 
cave edge of the ſheath 2, This is the ſtructure as it came into 
the Iſland, 

c, u, an angle equal to 249: the correct plough. 

c, h, an angle equal to 589. the incorrect plouglu 

a, ö, w, part of the profile of the plough, 

b, d, d, bottom or plane of the plough incorrect. 

, c, 4 4 a, bottom or plane of the plough correct. 

e, from a radius of 5 feet 5 inches, to the correct plough. 

2, from a radius of 1 foot 6 inches and 1-4th to the incor- 
rect plough. 

B, part of the beam, 

My firſt obſervation is the length of the beam, being 6 feet, 
6 inches. Secondly, the cury'd breaſt of the ſheath, at 2, in the 
profile, and c, h, in the plane. Thirdly, the ponderous mould 
board c, h, d, d, each of which I ſhall ſpeak to. 


4 
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Firſt, The length of the beam being uſelefs as 
to work, is an incumbrance to turning at the end 
of the furrow ; adding more weight to the draught, 
as well as to leſſen the acting power to move this 
machine, by placing ſuch power farther from the 
weight to be moved. It being ſo known a maxim, 
that the greater diſtance the power may be from the 
body to be moved, a greater power is required to 
move ſuch body, nothing more need be urged 
to ſhow its impropriety, 

Secondly, The flat, blunt, or obtuſe angle for- 
ming the breaſt of this plough with the mould- 
board; as 2, in the profile, and c, b, in the plane. 
The direction of this mould board which forms the 
breaſt of the plough, being the concave edge of 
the ſheath 2, and departing in an obtuſe angle from 
the line of the land fide, 4, B, at c, to B, equal 
to 58 degrees, occaſions a great reſiſtance, 

This being alſo as notoriouſly known as the 
former, yet I muſt ſpeak a little more on this ob- 
ſervation, 

In mechanics, the reſiſtance of ſolids is the 
force wherewith the quieſcent parts oppoſe the 
motion of others contiguous therewith, As the 
reſiſting, and reſiſted parts, that is, the moving 


and. quieſcent bodies, are only contiguous, and do 
not 
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not cohere; i. e. where they conſtitute ſeparate 
bodies or maſſes; ſuch as the reſiſted plough, and 
the reſiſting or quieſcent earth, &c. 

This, I may ſay, is what M. Leibnitz calls res 

ſiſtance of the ſurface, or properly friction; the 
conſideration whereof being of the laſt 3 
in the doctrine of machines. 
Therefore, the leaſt reſiſtance the moving parts 
meet with from the quieſcent, the leſs will be the 
friction; and of courſe alſo, the more acute the 
moving body is, the leſs reſiſtance will that body 
meet with, 

Hence, as the perpendicular ſtroke, or im- 
preſſion is to an oblique one as the whole fine, td 
the ſine of the angle of incidence; and the fine of 
a greater angle is greater, and that of a leſſer leſs, 
the friction is the greater, as the line of direction 
approaches nearer to a perpendicular. 

Thus the angle c, b, being nearer a perpen- 
dicular, c, &, than the angle c, a, ſo the reſiſtance 
c, B, is greater than the reſiſtance c, 3 c, U, be- 
ing the reſiſting mould board departing from its 
edge 2, of the improper plough; and c, 3, the 
reſiſting mould board departing from its edge, e, 
of a proper plough“, as in the profile a, 6, B. 

Thirdly, 


See the Lomax plough, page vi, 
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Thirdly, As the angle c, 3, equal to 24, 
makes a complete ſubverſion of the furrow, ſo 
not only the reſiſtance made by the obtuſe angle c, 
, equal to 38, but the remaining part ot the 
mould board by its prominent ſwelling between 5, 
d, cauſes a hard rubbing or friction againſt the 
ſubverting earth unneceſſarily, cauſing alſo a lodge- 
ment of earth againſt the breaſt c, h. 

To this obſervation I ſhall alſo add, that as the 
weight of a body moved on another 1s increafed, 
ſo is the friction. Thus, the friction of two bodies 
are, as the weight, or force wherewith they bear 
on each other; or are charged with a greater 
weight. A+: ; 

This is another fault in the plough I have been 
diſcuſſing. When I lifted it at the handles, the 
weight was no ſmall ſurpriſe ; the farmer had 
much reaſon to complain at the labour of turning 
at the end of the furrow, the ground poliſhed by 
its weight, and the horſe impatient to get rid of 
his ſtranger. The ponderous earth boardF 2+ in- 
ches thick of oak, 114 deep, together with one 
foot 6 inches longer than was at all uſeful, (as 

every 


I Theearth boarde c, 3; 4, is only one inch thick, excluſive 
of the plate in the proper plough. | 
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every part from 4, to 4, was loſt in 5 the fub- 
verſion ending at d. 

Here I would wiſh to be underſtood, that my 
remarks are not pointed againſt any particular per- 
ſon: but whomſoever that perſon may be who thus 
abuſes the beſt principled plough yet known, I 
would adviſe him to be more cautious .how 
he impoſe on the publick ; nay, it is not only im- 
poling, but deſtroying publick utility. Such a 
plough of fame going into a partial country, to 
people big with expeCtation of ſeeing ſomething 
miraculous, intirely ſtrengthens their former ideas, 
that what they frequently hear doing in other places 
preferable to their mode, is a mere fiction. 

To the ſide, or profile view of the plough, a, &, 
o, I thought it not improper to affix the circular 
coulter, 7, 7, that its formation may be more 
clearly underſtood in reſpect to the common coul- 
ter, E. This circular fixed coulter may be made 
to cut a depth of 10 inches, if neceſſary, as well as 
8 inches. And as the whole thickneſs of this 
coulter joining the ſhare, is to be on the land ſide 


of the ſhare, ſo the edge of ſuch coulter ſhould be 
feathered off to the land edge from the furrow 
ſide wholly, and not to the middle from each fide 
alike, as is done in the common coulter, 


There 
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Plough yet known, when the friction of the plough 
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There is one inconvenience attending this coulter 


when welded on to the ſhare, as it cannot be ſo 


eafily repaired when out of order. To remedy 
this, claſps may be made to it, ſo that the coulter 
may be put on and taken off at pleaſure. . 

As ſimplicity in the beſt utenſils carries with it 
its own recommendation, ſo complicated work be- 
ſpeaks the reverſe ; and perhaps in nothing more 


ſo than in the uſeful plough. Both ancient and 


modern of this complicated, unweildy, expenſive 
plough, we daily ſee in the courſe of a few days 
traveling. What ſhall we attribute this to, but 
cuſtom and ſelf-intereſt? The latter increaſing pon- 
derous timber and iron, thereby to enhance the 
price, that a greater profit may be proportionably 
obtained; and the farmer receives them as the 
plough of the country. Are the farmers ſo fluſh 
of money that they can throw away eight or nine 
pounds on a complicated plough®, when they 
may have a plain, durable, and irreſiſting one, 
equally diveſted of its friction, for forty ſhillings? 

Such is the plough page vi, of this treatiſe: no 


On 


Such as a late patent plough; the perpendicular wheel 
of which is the only part that claims any merit. 
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on the furrow is removed by the perpendicular 
wheel being fixed in the chamber or inſide, anſwers 
every purpoſe more fully: and I can aver, that this 
ſimple machine works with as much eaſe to the 
draught as any complicated, expenſive carriage 
plough, that may coſt five times as much. 

But if the farmer will have a carriage, or two 
wheel plough, need he go further than the Norfolk 
or Eſſex ſimple ploughs, and put a perpendicular 
wheel to the chamber to take off the horizontal 
friction, without which, even in their preſent ſtate, 
two horſes are the moving powers. 

For the ſatisfaction of the reader, I have given 
a deſcription of the Lomax ſwing diſincumbered 
plough. The Norfolk two wheel carriage plough 
and its uſe. See Rational Farmer, page 91. 
Thus far I hope has agreed with viches and eaſe 
to the labourious farmer, and that he is ſatisfied with 
the hints offered, tending ſo much to his advau- 
tage. Shall only add, that whatever ſyſtem in 
agriculture may be advanced, or utenſils recom- 
mended; ſuch, and ſuch only can ſtand the teſt, 
where permanency to the earth, cheapeſt, and moſt 


uſeful ſimplicity in the utenſil machinery, 1s the 
baſis. 


1 This 
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This rigid ſpring daily admoniſhing man with 
repeated leſſons to arm againſt (as much as poſſi- 
ble) unforeſeen dangers that may befal ſheep, &c. 
for want of due food, forceth my pen once more 
to preſs the huſbandman to the attention I have 
before earneſtly requeſted: namely, always to pro- 
vide for this purpoſe turnip-rooted cabbage, Sibe- 
rian borecole, commonly called Scotch kale, rape, 
&c. for the ſpring, obſerving, it is to be much 
regretted that the ſecond ſort is neglected in the 
garden as well as in the field, no green being of ſo 
much utility in either, luxuriantly braving the 
ſevereſt winter, | 

It will appear ſtill more urging when we con- 
ſider the uncertainty of ſpring vegetation, either 
in natural, or artificial graſs. On the 1oth of 
April 1769, Lucern was 12 inches in height, but 
on the 2oth of April 1771, in the ſame field, and 
under the ſame culture, vegetation ſcarcely ap- 
peared; and none but God knows when, or how 
often we may be thus viſited. 

The lamentation of the country, and diſtreſs in 
the metropolis on account of the high price of 
proviſions, the cauſe of which (as it appears to me, 
with Gods aſſiſtance, I intend to lay before the pub- 


lick) 
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lick) is fo alarming, that I am convinced ſuch will 
plead in excuſe for this redoubled urging ſo neceſ- 
ſary a matter. 
And beware, that ſucceeding. fine weather do 
not delude your reſolves, but in the the midſt of 
proſperity, prepare againſt adverſity. 
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POSTSCRIPT, 


AVING given a ſhort account of hoven cat- 
tle occaſioned by feeding improperly on clo- 
ver, and how to relieve ſuch, &c. page 149, 
I muſt however, beg leave to intrude longer on my 
readers patience, while I give a fuller and more ex- 
plicit account of that diſorder (from what has ſince 
fallen within my knowledge) as it ſo often proves 
fatal to the poor beaſts, and conſequently a very 
great loſs to the induſtrious farmer. 
The known advantage of clover, lucerne, and 
other kinds of graſs equally ſucculent, in fattening 
cattle, has made the accounts of the various im- 
provements in their culture, when communicated to 
the publick, very acceptable to every unprejudiced 
farmer. 


Though the frequent cutting of theſe ſpecies of 


graſs makes it very profitable, yet it is but right 
to give a Caution to thoſe who ſee it only in 
that light; for, by being too much in a hurry 
to put on fleſh, to their lean beaſts, they frequently 

loſe 
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loſe them: the voracious manner in which the 
cattle fill themſelves with this kind of food, gene- 
rally produces a diſeaſe known by the name of 


boven. 


The abdomen in this diſorder appears greatly 


inflated, between the ſhort ribs, and the pin or hip 
bone, but particularly on the near ſide. There is 
always a ſymptomatic fever, in conſequence of this 
diſtention of the belly; from the very great preſ- 
fure on the large veſſels, thoſe of the eyes appear 
very turgid, and the looks of the animal become 
wild, as is uſual from the effect of violent pain. 

This diſeaſe ſeems to me to be praduced from taq 
great a quantity of this ſucculent food being re- 
ceived into the paunch, which, as ſoon as digeſtion 
begins, and the juices of the plant eſcape their veſ- 
ſel, the air contained, expanding itſelf, blows up 
the ſtomach to that degree, that not the leaſt air 
can eſcape into the inteſtines; at that time both 
orifices of the paunch become cloſed like the 
mouth of a purſe, from the violent diſtention, and 
inflation of this receptacle of their food. The 
effects of this muſt be violent pain, and a tem- 
porary fever, till the pent up air either eſcapes into 
the guts, or 1s let out by an operation. 


Though 
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Though this ſeems to me to be the moſt ra- 
tional method of accounting for this diſorder, yet 
I own I am ſomewhat puzzled to aſcertain the ſeat 
of the complaint, for in the account ſent to the 
editors of the Muſeum Ruſticum under the ſignature 
of a Devonian, October 1764, it is plain, that the 
inciſion was made only through the common in- 
teguments, abdominal muſcles, and peritonzum z 
that, the fetid air immediately ruſhed out, the beaſt 
was inſtantly relieved, and, ſoon became perfectly 
well, 

Mr. Wallis*, though the operation was per- 
formed five times on his calf, yet he does not 
aſcertain the depth of the wound made with the 
pen-knifez and ſhould it be extravaſated air in the 
cavity of the belly, it may, beyond all doubt, be 
capable of raiſing the integuments of the flank ſo 
high, as to leave the paunch below the reach of 2 
ſmall penknife; there is another reaſon to believe 
the paunch was not wounded, as the perforation 
was made five different times, without any incon- 
venience to the animal, which I ſhould be apt to 
ſuſpect would not be the caſe, if the paunch was 
wounded ſo repeatedly, 

The 


* Vide, page 151. 
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The next is Mr. Comber, jun. to the ſame edi- 
tors, who ſays, that there are not any large blood 
veſſels in the part where the operation is uſually 
performed, but that the paunch is wounded by the 
penknife ; that a ſmall orifice is ſufficient to let 
out the confined air, and that, without the help of 
a tube, I will nevertheleſs venture to offer my 
ſentiments in objection to Mr, Comber's aſſertion, 
that the paunch was wounded ; for had it been ſo, 
and a very ſmall opening, it could not have been 
ſerviceable without a cannula or tube. It is well 
known, that when a bladder is diſtended with air, 
as Mr. Comber obſerves, a ſmall puncture will 
empty it, but, then the bladder is dry and out of 
the body; but if one of the inteſtines in a living 
ſubject, at any time becomes diſtended with air, 
as in a rupture, by puncturing it with a common 
needle, a very ſmall quantity of air only can eſcape, 
as the orifice in the gut, and that in the integu- 
ments, will ſoon be at a diſtance from-each other. 

I have ſeen a very ſimple, but ingenious inſtru- 
ment, which a gentleman of great eminence as a 
ſurgeon, made uſe of frequently for the purpoſe of 
diſcharging air from the inteſtines, in order to re- 
turn the bowel without pertorming the operation, 

| for 
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for a ſtrangulated gut; it is a ſmall ſilver rannula, 
with a triangular ſteel point; a little above that is 
a hole or two in the cannula, for the air to eſcape; 
it is called the perforating or pointed cannula. 1 
was at firſt much ſtruck with it, as an uſeful inſtru- 
ment for performing the operation for the . hoven 
but, the gentleman who favoured me with a ſight of 
the inſtrument, perſuaded me againſt uſing it in this 
caſe, as he ſaid, from the cannula remaining in the 
cavity, as the teguments ſubſided, the ſharp point 
would be liable to do miſchief, and recommended 
a ſmall zrocar like that uſed for tapping in that 
ſpecies of dropſy called aſcites, as being by much 
the beſt inſtrument for the purpoſe. 

Another account, to the Muſeum Ruſticum in 
1764, was ſent from a perſon who ſigns it G. B. 
Iſle of Ely. He aſſerts, That the blade paſſed 
« through the integuments quite into the abdomen; 
&© that there iſſued out a great guſt of wind, with 
« ſome water of a rediſh colour: the bullock 
« ſeemed eaſter, but far from well, for the wound 
« preſently cloſed up, and permitted no more air to 
c eſcape; ſo that I was under a neceſſity of ſtab- 


ce bing him twice more in different parts of the 
% Belly.“ 
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A gentleman at Wexford, as related by Mf. 
Wynne Baker, is of opinion, that the diſeaſe is 
ſeated in the paunch, but, his caution in wounding 
it perpendicularly, to let out the confined air, is ill 
grounded, as the knowledge of the ſtructure of 
that viſcus immediately evinces, for the fibres not 
only run perpendicular, but tranſverſe; and I am 
ſurpriſed it could eſcape his notice, if he had eaten 
tripe as often as I have. He recommends the ſtab to 
be made boldly into the cavity of the paunch, but, 
that the inciſion ſhould be directed obliquely down- 
wards: So far indeed he is right, if the blade of the 
knife was long enough, to reach either the larger 
veſſels of the kidney, or inteſtines ; but the diſten- 
tion, that the belly {ſuffers under ſuch inflation, muſt 
raiſe the teguments and muſcles ſo high, as not to 
hazard injury being done to the ſubjacent parts. 

In reſpect to the paunch being wounded, or not, 
by the operation uſually performed on beaſſs 
afflicted with the hover, in my opinion, is far from 
being determined, by the accounts ſent to the 
editors of the Muſeum Ruſticum. Some writers 
politively aſſert, that the paunch is wounded : this, 
I ſuppole, may be a miſtake grounded on the 
examination of the parts of an ox or cow, not la- 


bouring 
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bouring under the diſorder when killed, as the 
paunch is exactly ſituated where the inciſion is 
directed to be made. The violent inflation of the 
belly, and particular elevation of the left flank, are 
conſequently, ſtrong inducements to believe hat 
b:wel to be the ſeat of the diſorder ; eſpecially, if 
thoſe gentlemen reaſoned as I have done, on the 
effect of the ſtomach being ſuddenly filled with ſuch 
ſucculent graſs, I make no doubt, but that they 
were ſoon confirmed in their idea, of the paunch 
being always wounded in the operation of ſtab- 
bing for this complaint. 

By the account from the Devonian, it is plain 
that the beaſt got well, only, by a ſmall inciſion 
being made through the common integuments of 
the belly, through which the air contained was diſ- 
charged, which was alſo the caſe with thoſe I ſaw 
the operation performed on. 

The letter ſigned & B. ſuppoſed to be a ſurgeon, 
is very clear on the ſubject, as he does not ſeem in 
the leaſt apprehenſive of miſchief from wounding 
the gut, as he tells you, that the air being con- 
tained in the cavity of the belly, the blade of a 
gommon penknife cannot reach it; however, he 
adds, that in caſe the wind is pent up in the in- 


teſtine, 
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teſtine, even that, muſt be penetrated before the 
beaſt can be relieved}, 

The calf that underwent the operation five dif- 
ferent times with equal advantage, and no ill con- 
ſequence, is a very good reaſon to ſuſpect that Mr. 
Wallis might be miſtaken as to the paunch being 
wounded by the ſtab of the pen knife; beſides it 
is certain, that from the cali's drinking its milk im- 
mediately afterwards, ſome of it would have eſcaped 
by the inciſion into the cavity of the belly. It is 
extremely clear to me, from the account given by 
G B. that the air is always extravaſated and con. 
tained in the cavity of the belly, for tapping in the 
Uſual place did not ſucceed, but he was obliged to 
repeat the operation on different perts of the cavity; 
beſides, the water diſcharged, being of arediſhcolour, 
conGrms the fact, that the paunch was not wound- 
ed, as this ichor or bloody lymph is generally tound 
in the cavity of the belly, when the peritonæum 
has ſuffered any violent degree of inflammation. 

Another oblervation is worthy of our notice; 
for Mr. Wallis's calf did not ſuffer from eating 
cloyer, lucern, or any other of thoſe graſſes, ſo 

repletę 


Nude page 154. 
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replete with juices, but from taking cold; there- 
fore this fact renders our hypotheſis a little dubious 


as to the paunch being the only ſeat of the diſor- 


der; yet, it being air extravaſated into the cavity, 
requires ſome good reaſoning to gain credit: but, 
in caſe we fail to convince by this method, we 
muſt have recourſe to the facts related; where it is 
evident the air was lodged ſolely in the cavity of 
the belly, and on being let out the animal re- 
covered. 

Whether the blood ſuddenly becomes impreg- 
nated with this clover or lucern juice, I vill not 


pretend to ſay, though it is moſt probable it is; 


if ſo, from the preſſure of the diſtended paunch on 
the large blood veſſels the circulation is interrupt- 
ed, a ſymptomatic fever enſues, the air contained 
in the blood is rarified, and, as the veſſels of the 
peritonæum, that uſually diſcharge lymph, for 
lubricating the ſurface of the viſcera contained in 
the cavity of the belly, become dilated, not only 
a larger quantity of liquor eſcapes the openings, of 
thoſe lymphatics into the cavity of the belly, but 
after ſome time, even blood is mixed with it; and, 
all the animal fluids we know are loaded with air, 
the rarefaction of which, when extravaſated in the 

preter- 
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preternaturally heated cavity, may in ſome mea- 
ſure occaſion this inflation of the belly. | 

I muſt beg leave, in order to ſupport my hypo- 
theſis, to remind my reader that the fever in the 
calf that underwent the operation five times, was, 
from lying in the wet, and taking cold, without 
having ate the leaſt blade of clover or lucern. 

I ſhall only add one more fact, which is well 
known to molt people; that is, we often hear of peo- 
ple complaining of violent pain in the integuments 
and muſcles of the belly, and by paſſing their hands 
over the falſe ribs from the ſpine towards the pit 
of the ſtomach are ſenſible of the air paſſing imme- 
diately into the ſtomach, which, lgon becomes 
inflated, and, the air being diſcharged by the mouth 
they were inſtantly relieved. | 

That air pervades the animal, by means of the 
cellular membrane, is well known, from butchers 
inflating it to give a plumpnels to veal ; but how 
it eſcapes into this viſcus, or. that cavity, though 
the fact is well known, yet, we muſt own ourſelves 
at a loſs to account how it is effected. 

The diſcharge of the confined air being the ab- 
ſolute cure, the trocar ſeems to me to be the 


propereit 


+ Vide, Dry lying of Cattle, page 38, and note page 151. 
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propereſt inſtrument for the purpoſe ; to explain 
which, I have added a plate, The Stillet, fig. 2. 
muſt be put into the cannula, fig. 1. And thruſt 
boldly through the muſcles and integuments in the 
moſt prominent part of the ſwelling, in the left 
flank but obliquely downwards ; and as ſoon as the 
want of reſiſtance convinces you of being within 
the cavity of the belly, withdraw your ſtillet, and 
the air ruſhing out, will beſt determine the depth 
of the puncture being ſufficient; the cannula“ may 
remain in ſome ſmall time, the duration of which 
muſt be determined by the animal's being relieved. 

Though clyſters are certainly extremely ſervice- 
able in this complaint, yet they ſhould not ever be 
given more than milk warm, for on the ſuppoſition 
of air being contained in the inteſtinal canal, if they 
are given very hot, it would rarify that air and in- 
creaſe the diſorder, for a time; but procuring ſtools 
is greatly contributory to the recovery of the beaſt, 
when ſeized with this diſorder, and it is well known, 
that when theſe graſſes purge the cattle feeding 


ON 


® About three inches and a quarter in length, and, the ſize 
of a large gooſe quill; and, the ſtillet about a quarter of an 
inch longer than the cannula, as appears in the plate, 
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on them, there is not any danger of their being 
ſeized with the hoven+., And the care of thoſe 


who bring their cattle to eat it by degrees, and 
mixed with other food is very commendable, 
which ought to be continued till ſuch time as the 
clover paſſes freely through them, then they may 
take cheir fill of any of the ſucculent graſſes, 


t Vide, page 5, 149, and 157. 
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